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CHAPTER II.—( Concluded.) 


Ty the mean time the tents were drying in 
the sun, and Nip was making preparations, with 
the hospitable aid of the host, for dinner, As 
soon as the cabin was vacated, the rude table 
within was covered with a cloth, and a substan- 
tial meal placed upon it. The country around 
was beautiful, lovelier than at their first tarry- 
ing-place ; for hills, covered with forest, were 
to be seen rising in the background, and there 
was a wider stretch of water visible. 

‘* Who, in the name of wonder, can that be, 
talking with the gentlemen ?’’ whispered the 
girls, as they advanced in a group so graceful 
and bright that the others ceased talking to 
admire them, 

The person of whom they spoke was a young 
man of perhaps twenty-eight years of age, tall 
and well-shaped, wearing a kind of demi-hunt- 
ing costume. Froma book and astraw hat which 
lay in the grass under the tree where they were 
standing, it would seem as if he had been loung- 
ing there when interrupted by the coming of 
He was introduced to the ladies 
as Mr. Green. They perceived that he was of 
a different class from the good-hearted owner 
of the Mary Barker. He spoke with ease, and 
with rather an unusual degree of elegance. He 
was giving a slight sketch of the geological for- 
mation of Michigan, its watery surroundings, 
and its curious little bottomless lakes and 


the strangers. 


ponds, and its shaking forests, etc.; and, as 
Mrs. Florenee desired him to finish what he 


had been saying, he talked on through the few 
“"* 





moments preceding the commencement of din- 
ner, During that meal, at which he played the 
part of host, by request of Mr. Barker, he gave 
them some information with regard to himself, 
in return for their account of their exploring 
expedition. He was one of the editors of a 
daily paper in the thriving city from whose port 
the Mary Barker had set sail. His sedentary 
habits had impaired his health, and he had got 
leave of absence for six or eight weeks, and was 
wondering how he could spend the time most 
pleasantly, when his friend Barker, a jolly old 
tar, who had taken an unaccountable (so he 
modestly worded it) fancy for him, suggested to 
him, and urged upon him, a retreat to the soli- 
tudes of Thunder Bay. Although the old sailor 
was not famous for any particular love of the 
beautiful, excepting, as he always said, ‘ pretty 
women,’’ he had described the scenery, and the 
life to be led in that wild region, in such glow- 
ing colors as to attract his imagination and in- 
duce him to accept the offer of a free passage 
and ‘‘ keeping”’ for the season, 

‘(He forbade my bringing any books ; he said 
the object of my coming was to get away from 
them; so I put two or three volumes in my 
carpet-bag, and that was all. I was to hunt, 
fish, ramble, row boat—anything for exercise, 
fresh air, and simple enjoyment. I must say 
that I have not been disappointed in the fulfil- 
ment of his promises. I do not know when I 
have spent a month of such real happiness. I 
have had beauty to feast the eye and mind, and 
plenty of less ecstatic enjoyment besides. I have 
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not been at all lonely; for even the grass be- 
neath and the leaves above me have made 
themselves acceptable companions.”’ 

The company listened with interest; and it 
did not take long for either party to conclude 
that they had gained in meeting the other. Mr. 
Green proposed that they should stay where 
they now were for at least one day more; he 
wished to take them to the top of a high hill 
or mountain, to which he had ascended a few 
days previous. They could have a picnic there, 
and camp out on the hill-top, if they wished. 
Seeing that they were not going to be considered 
at all as intruders, they consented to this with 
evident pleasure. 

Dinner being finished, the gentlemen went 
with Bill Barker to the scene of his fishing 
operations, where they were about raising the 
seine, leaving the ladies resting themselves in 
the cool shadows of the trees. 

It must be confessed that the fishery was a 
blot upon the fair page of the scene; but then 
it was profitable and useful, and these two 
qualities must excuse it. A large pound had 
been staked out and netted, into which the 
fish, as they came running down from Lake 
Superior, were caught. This was one of the 
reservoirs from which flows the supply of ex- 
cellent white fish so justly esteemed by house- 
keepers. 

The funnel-shaped mouth of the seine had 
just been dragged ashore and emptied of about 
half a ton of floundering, miserable fish, doomed 
to a hasty preparation for packing, before the 
life was fairly expired from their cold veins. 
Here a noble salmon trout shivered in his last 
agonies, and there an evil-eyed sturgeon gnashed 
his teeth in unavailing desire for revenge. But 
let us leave the fish and the packing barrels, 
the workmen and the smack, and go back to 
the more agreeable picture of soft, fluttering 
shadows trembling over beautiful faces, and 
listen to musical voices as they express, with- 
out fear of being overheard, their opinion of the 
strange cavalier for whom they had been wish- 
ing, and who was so unexpectedly added to 
their numbers. 

‘*He and George are friends already,” said 
Mrs. Florence. 

‘*He seems to be really something of an in- 


valid,’’ remarked Anne. 


‘*Just enough to make him interesting,’’ 
added Sallie. 

‘*What a sweet moustache and beautiful 
brown beard he has—plenty enough handsomer 
than Bayard, Taylor’s, 

‘* And such an eye! so deeply, darkly, beau- 


” 


cried Miss Dahlia. 
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tifully blue,’”? chimed in Jessie; ‘‘but I like 
hazel eyes best.”’ 

(Harry Hugay’s were hazel.) 

‘*Don’t you think he’s a perfect love of a 
man ?’’ asked Miss Dahlia, of Anne. 

‘*T do not know any of that kind of men; I 
thought him sufficiently pleasant, and rather 
more intelligent than the average.”’ 

**T should not wonder,’’ half whispered little 
Jessie, ‘if he were an author or a poet in dis- 
guise. We must be careful what we say before 
him.”’ 

** At allevents he might put us in his paper,”’ 
remarked Clementine. 

**Come, girls, do not let your romantic fan- 
cies run away with you. You will see all kinds 
of wonderful qualities in your new cavalier, 
just because you chanced to meet him up here 
in the woods, away from anybody with whom 
to compare him. Now, who can conceive of 
anything less romantic than the editor of a 
daily paper ?”’ 

‘*If he’d only been a misanthropic recluse, 
like Goldsmith’s Edwin !’’ murmured Jessie. 

‘‘Or one of those delightful pirates we read 
about, who are always so gallant to their lady 
captives !’’ sighed Clementine. 

‘* And we’d have been driven ashore by the 
storm, and his men had rushed out of the forest 
and taken us prisoners, and the brave Captain 
had fallen in love with our beautiful Clementine, 
and repented of his evil deeds, and married her,”’ 
continued Sallie; ‘how refreshing it would all 
have been!” 

‘‘For my part, I am tired of those orthodox 
stories, all ‘cut and dried,’ as Harry says,’’ 
said Jessie, with a curl of her rosy lip; “‘1 want 
something new.’’ 

‘‘Would you like an Indian chieftain?” 
asked Anne. 

**O no!” exclaimed the little maiden, with 
a shudder, ‘‘ but I don’t know but I might like 
to be rescued from one by somebody that loved 
me, and that I should then be obliged to like— 
out of gratitude, you know !”’ 

‘« Somebody resembling, in a faint degree, Mr. 
Hugay ?”’ 

‘*Q nonsense, Sallie !’’ 

‘‘I believe I could rescue myself, in such a 
case, with a weapon like this,’’ said Anne, draw- 
ing her knife from her belt with an heroic air. 

‘‘T wish we could get into danger, to see how 
we really would behave !”’ remarked Jessie. 

‘‘Only I should want it to be make-believe 
danger,’’ added Clementine. 

Here all the ladies drew their weapons and 
flourished them in a fatal attack upon some in- 
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visible enemy. Suddenly Jessie gave a little 
scream! There was Harry Hugay, stolen up 
behind a tree, listening and laughing! The la- 
dies blushed at first, but rallied and made after 
the traitor. Securing him, they bound him to 
a tree and sat around the council fire, sternly 
consulting as to his punishment. 

*“We cannot behead him with our toma- 
hawks,”’ said Mrs. Florence, ‘‘ because, accord- 
ing to the rules of war, if a maiden will take 
him for her brave, she can redeem him, and we 
all know who would make a Pocahontas of her- 
self upon this occasion !”’ 

**7 don’t believe anybody would !” cried Jes- 
sie, with an indignant air that almost carried off 
the little blushes lurking in her dimples. 

**For the present, then, he shall remain our 
prisoner, and serve for our amusement. He 
must dance and sing when we command it, 
patch up our worn-out wits, keep us in game, 
by shooting follies as they fly; and, if we con- 
clude finally to put him to the torture, we will 
have him set up as a target for the arrows of 
our company (Cupid’s arrows, of course).’’ 

His fate had but just been announced to him, 
when the gentlemen returned from their visit 
to the fishery. They came to excuse them- 
selves for the rest of the afternoon. As their 
fair companions were so safely and pleasantly 
situated, they wished to improve the opportu- 
nity by improvising a hunting excursion. They 
were all animated by the story they heard of 
the large numbers of deer, in that wild region 
still so “unacquainted with man,” that they 
were more easily approached and killed than 
ordinarily. The ladies consented with tolerable 
grace; and, upon their captive giving his In- 
dian word that he would return and place him- 
self in their hands, together with whatever 
spoil he might have secured, he was permitted 
to depart with them. 

The party who were left, being fatigued by 
their unusual exposure and excitement, mostly 
betook themselves to a comfortable siesta in 
the warm sunshine. Anne picked up the book 
which Mr. Green had left under the trees. It 
was a copy of ‘‘ Evangeline.’’ She had read it 
before, but the spirit of the hour and place in- 
vested it with a sympathetic charm, and she 
lingered over its pages until her soul was full of 
poetry. A desire seized her to be alone in the 
mighty woods, with only the spirit of Nature 
for her companion, as she made friends with 
shadows and slanting sunbeams, fluttering 
leaves, deep mosses, and the voiees of the eter- 
nal solitudes. So she left her sleeping friends 
and wandered off, she knew not whither, sure 
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that she had never been so happy before, and 
nature had never been to her so instinct with 
life and meaning. 

It was dark when the hunters began to gather 
in; and very cheerful in the cabin, with the 
great fire in the fireplace and the table spread 
for supper ; cheerful, too, out of doors, with the 
young moon hanging over the lake, still crim- 
son with the long twilights of the north. 

‘Where is Anne ?’’ was the question which 
Mrs. Florence was putting to her husband and 
to all, as they prepared to gather around the 
board. 

‘* Where is Anne Helfenstein?’’ 

The question grew to be one of painful anx- 
iety, as each asked it of the other, and no one 
could answer—only, Jessie remembered seeing 
her stealing away with a book in her hand, as 
the rest of them were sinking into slumber. 

*T am afraid she is lost in the woods, 
George,’’ said Mrs. Florence, bursting into 
tears. 

‘Don’t, my dear, I beg of you! Be sure, 
sister Anne is safe, if she has strayed a little 
too far into the forest ; we will soon find her; 
and, happily, there are but few or no wild 
beasts in this vicinity. sag 

Despite their careless bearing, the gentle- 
men did feel some uneasiness. Supper was not 
to be thought of until the missing one wes 
found. George went out and blew on his tin 
horn until the woods re-echoed; the men 
shouted, bat waited in vain for any response. 
Finding that she was not in the immediate 
neighborhood, they proposed for a more ex- 
tended search. The moon was in her second 
quarter, and gave considerable light; but the 
forest was high and close. Bill Barker had a 
quantity of pine torches laid up in his cabin ; 
they lighted these, and, dividing into groups, 
the whole party, fishermen and all, struck into 
the wood. 

One—two—three hours passed, and there 
were no tidings! and now the ladies were get- 
ting pale and silent, and insisted upon joining 
in the search. Even timid Clementine went 
forward without any of her usual squeamish- 
The occasion would have been pictur- 


So, cheer up, Lissa 


ness. 
esque in its wildness, if it had not been for the 
fears which rendered it painful. The swarthy 
lights, the stealthy shadows, the grotesque 
dresses, the thrilling shouts—and, high over 
all, at times, the solitary cry of the whippoor- 


will. Old Nip was almost crazy with excite- 


ment; he loved Anne for her gentleness and 
never. failing kindness, and his superstitious na- 
ture made him more susceptible to mere terror 
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at her mysterious disappearance. Mrs. Florence 
pressed on by the side of her husband, too eager 
for tears; there were some other hearts, too, 
aching with a new pain, Sergeant Dick, with 
lips compressed and his dark eyes flashing like 
new-kindled fires, strode on before his compan: 
ions, peering into every covert, behind every 
tree and bush, in every little leaf-filled hollow ; 
and, though leaving not an object unscanned, 
distancing allothers, They were to work #o as 
to virele the cabin, and when they met without 
any discoveries having been made, a larger 
clrele was marked out, and so they searched 
until midnight, and long after, in vain! 

"Oh, Anne Helfenstein, where are you?" 
orled Sergeant Dick, in a voice of anguish, aa, 
having rushed on, with a growing desperation, 
out of sight of the others, he paused and let loose 
this ory like a prisoned bird from his torn heart, 

The light of his torch flashed upon something 
which glittered like steel; and the next instant 
he perceived the lost girl asleep on a leaf-strewn 
knoll, her shawl rolled up and placed under her 
head, the loosened leaves from the branches 
above dropping into the brighter curls, and one 
round arm falling listlessly by her side, the 
small hand grasping the handle of her hunting- 
knife. As the crimson torch flared in her face, 
she sprang to her feet. 

“Oh, Sergeant Dick, is it you? I am so 
glad !’’ 

‘*7 am glad, too, Anne, 
great trouble about you.” 


Your friends are in 
And still*he did not 
give the promised signal that she was found, by 
firing his gun. He wanted the joy all to him- 
self for a moment, even if others were tortured 
that moment longer. 

‘That is the worst part of the affair; I thought 
of that when I found I was lost. What time 
is it?’’ 

‘Three o’clock’’—looking at his watch. ‘‘ How 
could you sleep alone in such a place as this, 
Miss Helfenstein ?’’ 

‘*IT don’t think I’ve been asleep over an 
hour. I kept walking until after the moon 
went down, in the hope of striking some path 
that would set me right; then it was so dark 
that I knew it would do no good, so I sat down 
and listened to the whippoorwill. Of course I 
felt uneasy, but the bird comforted me, and I 
thought that, if it felt no fear in the forest all 
night, the same God that made and protected 
its little life, the wood, the night, the wild ani- 
mals, and my poor terrified self, would take 
care of me; so I held my knife in my hand, 
ready for emergencies, and, being very tired, I 
listened to the bird and fell asleep.’’ 
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The young man looked at the beautiful girl 
very much as if he wanted to take her in his 
arms and kiss her in gratitude for her safety 
and admiration of her loveliness, but he only 
said, almost abruptly, ‘' Well, this will be good 
tidings to your sister Lissa,’ and fired his gun, 

A pulse of joy leaped up in every heart at 
the sound, and before an hour the whole com- 
pany were gathered together in the cabin, talk- 
ing, listening, laughing, erying, and—eating, 
Nip and the boy cook had a busy time supply- 
ing refreshments, Of course there waa not 
much sleeping, as the day began to break be- 
fore the repast waa over, 

‘An unreasonably early hour for breakfast," 
quoth Harry Hugay, ‘'Say, Miss Anne, it 
seems to me that that pretty remark about the 
protection of Heaven and your hunting-knife 
is like the old lady's account of that remark- 
able event in her life when the horses ran away, 
She ‘put her trust in Providence till the breech 
ing broke, and then she gin clear up.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


Tne day following upon this night of adven 
ture was voted to be passed as one of rest; it 
was, in fact, the Sabbath, and was spent quietly 
and decorously. Nip held a meeting all by him- 
self, at which the principal exercise was sing- 
ing, in which choir, minister, and congregation 
joined with an unction worthy of the single in- 
dividual who figured in those three parts. Sit- 
ting under the trees, and making the woods 
vocal with the strains of 

“On Jordan's stormy banks I stand,” 
the old negro almost imagined himself in camp- 
meeting, and was perfectly happy. 

It must be confeased there was some dozing 
and sleeping during the day, but not more, 
perhaps, than may be witnessed in divers fash- 
ionable churches; and the circumstances were 
such as could be urged in extenuation. The 
fatignes of the previous night and the absence 
of any eloquent Spurgeon to rouse up the 
drooping eyelids of those thoughtless ones 
were their excuses. There was a good deal of 
quiet enjoyment and appreciation of the golden 
atmosphere, the gorgeous foliage, the blue sky, 
and the placid waves stealing in and dashing 
gently against the beach. 

Anne, with her instinctive love of the beau- 
tiful, searched out a tiny cove, where the grass 
grew to the water's edge and the trees leaned 
over it—a charming spot to dream away an 
autumn afternoon, and not too far from the 
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smoke of the cabin. Here she sat, watching 
one bright troop of waves succeed another in 
their laughing tumble upon the shore, and 
thinking of the countenance of Mr. Green— 
how the spiritual fires burned through like 
pure light through a pale and fragile, but ex- 
quisite vase; for, though his looks betrayed ill 
health, his features were eminently handsome 
and refined, She waa thinking of a conversa 
tion they had held in the morning upon an 
wathetic aubject; and, mingled with all, would 
of the tones and looks of Ber. 
While ahe 
sat absorbed in one of those delicious reverles 


come memories 
poant Dick on the previous night, 


peculiar to girlhood, a fawn came out of the 
forest and approached the water to drink, She 
remained so motionless that it did not observe 
her, She had often read of their soft and speak- 
ing eyes, almost human in thelr eloquence, and 
she gazed upon the timid creature with great 
admiration, As it raised its head from the water, 
it saw her, but did not flee; it stood quiet and 
returned her gentle look, At that instant there 
resounded the sharp crack of a rifle, and at the 
same instant the fawn staggered and fell, its 
great dark eyes fixed with a reproachful anguish 
upon hers, as if she had dealt the death-blow, 
Anne was in a tender and loving mood, and this 
ruthiess deed, jarring upon the feeling of affec- 
tion she had conceived for the graceful creature, 
made her indignant. 
saw Sergeant Dick approaching, with his rifle 


Jumping to her feet, she 


in his hand, She paid no attention to him, but 
ran and twined her arms about the neck of the 
dying fawn, and fairly shed tears at its last 
Just then, Mr. Green, 
who had been walking along the beach, came 


glance of mute agony. 


upon the scene, and witnessed the tears upon 
Miss Helfenstein’s cheeks. 

‘* It was a cruel deed,” she said, as Sergeant 
Dick paused in mortification at her displeasure. 

Unfortunately for him—that is, if he cared 
anything for the good or ill-will of the flashing- 
eyed hunter—Mr. Green replied to her: “ Yes, 
they are too pretty to kill. I never go deer- 
hunting, because it almost seems as if I had 
murdered something with a soul, if I chance 
to meet their eyes.”’ 

‘*T never noticed that either of you refused 
to eat venison,” remarked the Sergeant. ‘You 
must chance to be in the melting mood to-day.” 
And he turned away, to conceal his wounded 
pride. ‘Iam always to appear to disadvan- 
tage in her eyes,’? he muttered to himself. 
‘‘It was a needless piece of cruelty; but who 
I just 
wanted to give her a specimen of my skill at a 


ever thought of her crying over it? 
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long shot, fool that I am!’’ And he went away 
and talked nonsense to Clementine, growing 
inwardly furious all the time with the know- 
ledge that Anne and the stranger were having 
a chat by themselves under the trees. 

The pieturesque tents pitched near the cabin 
had couches for the ladies, they refusing to 
occupy the house, when they had come so far 
for the romance of camping out; but, during 
the evening, they had all gathered around the 
great fire in the chimney of the cabin, and were 
busy talking, as only the fair sex can talk—ro 
sensibly, we meanwhile the gentlemen had 
gone down to the Mary Barker, some of them, 
perhaps, to amoke a cigar, Buddenly, there 
of the moat terrible war- 
whoops that ever startled a lonely cabin at 
night, and a flerce warrior, covered with paint 
and brandishing an axe, sprang into their midst, 
They were every one paralyzed with terror, for 
how many more might there be! where were 
their protectors? However, their fright was 
Bilent 
and pale, they trembled beneath his scowl, 
After a few seconds, Anne laid her hand upon 
her knife, and Clementine sank back in a 
swoon. Poor little Jessie clasped her hands 
as if imploring mercy. 

‘Ah ha, you ask for quarter, do you ?”’ said 
the saucy voice of Harry Hugay, as he stood 
the axe against the wall, and laughed with a 
most provoking malice, ‘‘ But poor Clemen- 
I really did not dream I should frighten 
any of you half so much; I just wanted a little 
revenge for the treatment I received when I 
was your captive.” 

**You ought not to have made yourself quite 
so much of a savage,’’ said Mrs. Florence, re- 


Wha A pucceRsION 


too sudden even for these questions, 


tine! 


provingly; ‘you might have frightened some 


of us out of our wits. Go, now, bring some 


water.” 

By the time the water arrived, the fainting 
girl had recovered her consciousness, and ne 
serious results followed. 

‘*T thought you all so brave. Your boasting 
deceived me,’’ was Mr. Hugay’s apology, while 
Jessie vowed she would never speak to him, 
yet, like the old lady in church, kept on speak- 
ing all the time. 

Harry washed off his paint, and enjoyed the 
idea of it in secret, keeping on a very repentant 
face in public, 

The next morning everybody was up bright 
and early, preparing for the excursion to the 
hill-top which Mr. Green had recommended to 
them. He was to head the party, as he had 
been over the ground before. 


Just enough 
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provisions to last them the two days of their 
absence were taken, with a coffee-pot, some 
cups, and blankets, as all that was taken had 
to be carried by hand, The gentlemen strapped 
the blankets across their backs, soldier-fashion, 
while Nip trudged along with the eatables. 
Sergeant Dick called the roll, to which the 
name of the new recruit was added, Bill Barker 
wished them good luck, and they set out in tip- 
top spirits. They followed the windings of a 
tiny stream back into the forest for several 
miles, The leaves, now dropping fast and 
bright, rustled around their feet; the pine- 
cones gave out a spicy fragrance. Occasionally 
they would meet with a loaded grape-vine, and 
sometimes would pause to rest where the stream, 
with a ringing laugh, plunged over some minia- 
ture steep. Many a mossy log made a velvet 
sofa that day, and many a sylvan hollow was 
filled with the tinkle of the Sergeant’s guitar, 
which had never before, since the world began, 
perhaps, heard other music than that made by 
the mighty Pan, 

And speaking of Pan reminds us of dinner, 
which was warmed up ina tin one, about noon, 
and eaten in a delightful spot just at the foot 
of the hill, where the brook eddied into a natu- 
ral basin, offering the coolest and purest of 
water for their refreshment. Here the party 
rested for some time before beginning the ascent 
which now lay in their pathway. Songs were 
sung, horns were blown—not 


“The horns of elf-land faintly blowing,” 


but a most prosaic dinner-horn—kettle-drums 
were beaten, It would have pussled tho un- 
initiated to tell what sort of an encampment 
this might be. It looked half soldier, half 
gypey, mingled in with a touch of the com 
mon plento, It seema Mr, Green waa a little 
of an artiat, and attempted to make a aly 
aketeh of the scene when the others were at 
the height of thelr hilarity; but the moat he 
gained by it waa to be detected before it waa 
finished, and to have aalip of paper blow out 
of his portfolio and lodge at the feet of Mallle 
Wildman, She ploked it up before he observed 
lin lows, 

‘Ah ha! good people," erled ahe, ‘there's 
vome eplirit in these solitades who writes rhymes, 
in a very good mortal round-hand, too, L've 
found some, Listen! 

‘Leaw a pale of wild and lnatrous eyes, 
Dark with the anguleh which preceded death | 


Aud something more | eaw, and held my breathe 
A brighter, tenderer pair, where aad surprise, 


Pity, and love those well of beauty brimmed, 
While teare eohanced the splendour which they dimmed 











Camena fondly sang of his heart's queen, 

‘Her eyes were sweetest that were ever seen!" 

Yet these were sweeter; were he here to-day, 

I'd throw my gauntiet down and still the same would 
say.’" 

Sergeant Dick turned a piercing glance upon 
Anne, who was blushing beneath the shadow 
of her straw hat, and who would not look at 
all where the owner of the portfolio was care- 
lessly pulling up pieces of moss and throwing 
them into the brook, 

As nobody claimed the poetry, Sallie avowed 
her intention of keeping it. The remains of 
the dinner were packed up; their resting-place 
was named ‘ Titania’s Bower,’’ because of the 
sylvan beauty of the spot; and the company 
went forward, preceded by Harry Hugay, shout- 
ing ‘* Excelsior !’’ and waving his blanket on a 
stick in imitation of that youth who “ through 
an Alpine village passed.’’ Clementine Dahlia 
was looking perfectly handsome. The exercise 
had called the most charming pink to her cheeks 
and the brightest beams to her blue eyes; be- 
sides, Sergeant Dick was devotedly attentive, 
even—what was unusual for him—complimen- 
tary and gallant. Mr. Green and Anne seemed 
so sympathetically attracted that George and 
Lissa smiled significantly. George had found 
out that Mr. Green was educated at Cambridge 
but a little while after he had left that institu- 
tion, and that he knew something of his family, 
too; so Lissa did not feel valled upon to play the 
disagreeable part of duenna, Harry was too 
polite to devote hitnself exclusively to one lady 
to the neglect of another, so he divided his at- 
tentions between Jessie and Sallie, both of 
whom were content—the first because some 
sweet little aside looks and speeches had set 
her innocent heart to bounding; and the latter 
because she was a dashing creature, who could 
be gay anywhere, and who liked the society of 
Mr. Florence full aa much aa that of the un 
married gentlemen, 

(iayly they trudged up the hillside, the fir. 
cones dropping around them, the winds whin- 
pering mysteriously to the pines, here and there 
an opening amid the trees giving them enchant 
ing glimpaes of the distant lake and the ger 
geod forests beneath them, The short after. 
noon, Already partly spent, glided swiftly away, 
aul they acoomplished the last mile of their 
ascent by moonlight, As they thought of the 
wild and uninhabited country they were In, 
they involuntarily gathered Into closer mareh, 
although the only bears were probably bug. 
bears, and the only savages were, Harry sald, 
‘himself and Nip, both of whem were partly 
vlvilised,"’ 

















PICNICKING IN THE PINE WOODS, ETC. 





Arrived upon the eminence to which they 
aspired, they threw down their burdens, and 
prepared first to attend to their material wants, 
A precipitous rock which crowned the hill shel- 
tered them from the wind; there were plenty of 
hemlock branches for couches, and brushwood 
for fire, and, to crown all, a little spring trickled 
out of the rock, and furnished the ambrosial 
draught so sweet to the wanderer. A delicious 
supper, cooked in the best style of the chief 
cook and bottle-washer, satisfied the remotest 
ovavings of all eager stomachs, and left the 
possessors thereof in that genial mood which 
plenty of good food is supposed to promote. 
The ambition of the party seemed to be to try 
how large a fire they could set roaring, even 
the ladies dragging brush and heaping it on for 
the purpose. Soon they had a glorious confla- 
gration among the dry bones of the old monarchs 
of the forest, whose beacon-light was perchance 
espied by some solitary boat away out on Lake 
Huron, whose people would hardly dream what 
witches were dancing around the distant blaze. 
Gathering around, as near as the glowing heat 
would permit, they talked about everything 
weird, wild, and fantastic, from Faust’s ‘‘ Dance 
of the Witches’? and Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream’’ to table-tipping and me- 
diums. Then Mr. Florence sang ‘‘ Home in the 
woods for me ;"’ followed by Harry Hugay with 
‘* Will you come to my mountain home, love?’ 
atill followed by Mr. Green with ‘Oh, come with 


” and then came plenty 


me, and be my bride; 
of other joyous lays in keeping with the spirit 
of the hour, 
and, after much prefaving about a cold he had 
taken from ‘‘sleepin’ out of doors,’ he gave 
them "Old Unele Ned” and "Jerusalem, my 


Finally, Nip was invited to sing, 


happy home,’ 

There were some hearts exquisitely happy 
that night 
fire, the calm-faced rock, the surprised mosees, 


happier, even, than the cheerful 


the nodding tree-topa, and giggling spring war 
ravited, Just aa, sometimes, in a sunny glade 
where nature ia all repose, A 
little bind will trill of 
sparkling melodies, filling every fragrant nook 


loveliness and 
forth a sudden shower 
with musio, so in the peace and sunshine of 
these youthful hearta the living volow of love 
leganto sing; only araven was croaking in the 
soul of the Mergeant, who made a wise endeavor 
to hush the note of this bird of Lomen, and who 
made another happy, If he waa not so himeelf, 

The evening's entertainment concluded with 
Mine Helfenstein's reading a poem which #he 
had written in leleure momenta alnoe the night 


She prefar od 


of her adventure in the woods, 
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it by saying that, as she lay listening to the 
solitary cry of the whippoorwill, she had con- 
ceived the ballad, to which the surrounding 
scenery, the midnight hour, and the mood of 
her listeners might add a charm which the 
rhymes themselves did not possess. She then 
—very modestly for an author, and in a sweet 
voice—read the lines, and the reader may do 
likewise or not, as he feels disposed, No, come 
to think, we will withhold the poem; it is too 
good for common appreciation; besides, like a 
fine picture in a splendid frame, or a gem well 
set, the circumstances added so much to its 
interest that the reader could never appreciate 
how good it really was. When she had finished, 
Mr. Hugay declared that, whether it argued 
anything great or not, poetry was a bore; he 
could write better himself, however, than Miss 
Anne, let him only have a proper subject. For 
this piece of impudence he was sentenced to 
have something ready for the next evening, or 
suffer the consequences, 

Good-nights were now spoken, and weary 
limbs found pleasant repose upon hemlock 
**Good-night! sweet dreams 


beds, is 

The whole company were up in time to wit- 
ness the sunrise, which was the crowning object 
of the excursion. For a little while it was like 
a scene of fairy-land. The Sable 
rendered distinctly visible in its every curve 


river was 
by a silver mist which hung over it, lifting it 
For 
twenty miles they could trace the shining thread 
twining through forest and valley. Lake Huron 
burned like a flame before the sun arose out of 


up, as it were, to a level with the hills. 


ita bosom, and rosy streaks of light lay across 


it nearer the shore. Light wreatha of mist 
hung here and there over valleys, or rolled like 
a spirit avalanche down the hill-sides; and, 
one by one, the tops of the yellow, erimeaon, 
scarlet, and evergreen trees peered out of thei: 
white night-oapa, until the woods stood revealed 
inthelr beauty. There waa nothing partioularly 
wild or majestic about the scene—it waa simply 
enchanting, 

After breakfast, they lingered awhile, examin 
ing objects of interest inthe neighborhood, and 
then began the return march, As it is easter 
going down hill than up, they arrived at the 
cabin by sunset, No acolident had marred the 
brief adventure, 

What Mr, Green had found a chance to say 
to Anne during that woodland walk may not 
be known, but there certainly waa a new ox 
pression in her softly beaming eyes, whieh 
Inclined to be 


There are so many sensible people 


were downenat, although so 


radiant, 
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who entirely ignore the possibility of real love 
At firat sight that we do not wish to incur thel: 
vontempt by saying anything about it, tn the 
mean time, Miss Dahlia grew handsomer, and 


the Mergeant more devoted, 


That evening, Mr, Hugay was not ready with 
his poetry, and wae yiven one more day of 
grace, Nip gave forth mysterious hints about 
a treat that was in store for them at dinner 
next day, and presently disappeared, returning 
no more until after the ladies had retired, 

One day more at the Fishery, and then home, 
or farther along the shore, as the party felt in- 
clined, At dinner, Nip was asked for the pro- 
mised delicacy, but stammered and could give 
no good reason for not keeping his promise, It 
was noticed that he limped somewhat, and had 
on a new pair of trowsers. 

After tea, as they gathered around the cabin 
fire, with Nip cracking hickory-nuts for them, 
Harry declared that, having chanced upon a 
subject, he had been able to get up a steam- 
engine ‘‘pome.’’ ‘* You may not be aware of 
a moonlight excursion which our respectable 
colored friend here undertook, all by himself, 
last night. 
ration of that event.”’ 

Here Nip moved about uneasily, and looked 
as if he wanted to back out of the open door. 


Well, the ‘pome’ is in commemo- 


There 's many a slip 
"Twixt the cup and lip— 
Illustrated yesterday by our friend Nip, 
Who got into a stew 
To get up something new 
To tickle the palates of captain and crew. 
He thought venison too deer, 
And the ladies, "twas clear, 
Couldn't bear-steaks, supposing they even were here; 
So he planned it that soon, 
By the light of the moon, 
He would catch for our dinner a dainty fat coon— 
An animal io great favor 
Because of its high-colored flavor; 
So he started last night, 
By the moon's silver light, 
And soon put a coon In a terrible fright. 
The coon ran up a tree, 
And his enemy he 
Ran up it, too, before one could eount three. 
The light it was dim, 
And the limb 
It was slim 
On which the cute varmint took refuge from him; 
But he could not give slip 
To a sailor like Nip, 
Who could run ap the mast of the loftiest ship. 
The limb wasn't stout, 
But Nip followed him out, 
And grabbed at the tail he was waving about. 
Perhaps Nip was rash, 
For he heard a great crash, 
As if something or somebody was going to smash; 





He heard something drop, but he eoulda't jaet stop 
Tu eee whether he, 
Coon, oF Weasel Went pop 
Down he plunged, buldlye= 
No matter how evldly 
The rough shivers fatiee 
Down through the branches, 
And lodged on his haunches, 
Unfortunate man! 
And all for the sake of a stew for me and you! 
Picture it, think of it, 
Bat of it, drink of it, 
Then, if you cant 

‘'Vorshame, Mr, Hugay!"’ cried all the ladies, 
simultaneously, while Nip *‘ hi-hied”’ in rather 
a confused manner, and cracked the hickory- 
nuts with increased assiduity, 

‘It’s brimfal of plagiarisms,’’ remarked Mr, 
Green, 

‘* But, Harry,”’ whispered Jessie, leaning to- 
wards him, confidentially, ‘I do think it is 
very nice, after all, I did not know you were 
a poet before.”’ 

** Well, Jessie,’’ he returned, in the same 
confidential whisper, ‘‘I do not know of any 
one’s approbation that would please me so much 
as yours.”” And then there was another bird 
set to singing in as innocent a little heart as 
ever beat. ‘I have not related the whole of 
that evening’s experience yet,’’ resumed Mr. 
Hugay, after setting Jessie to blushing so pret- 
tily. ‘The rest was altogether too tragic even 
for my muse; I attempted the subject in rhyme, 
but gave it up in despair. After rubbing his 
bruises for a while, our faithful steward resolved 
that he would not be entirely thwarted in his 
attempts; he remembered his promise to us, 
and vowed we should not be disappointed. If 
there were no coons available, there were at 
least woodchucks ; and one of these chancing 
to go scouting by, he gave chase and pursued 
him to his hole. ‘Now I hab you, ole feller, 
sartain sure,’ he murmured to himself, and 
seized—but, as I remarked in my ‘ pome,’ the 
‘light was dim,’ and the woodchuck proved to 
be—well, no matter what; I never shall betray 
my colored fellow-citizen by telling. All I have 
to say is that, when Nip came back to camp, 
he took me aside privately, and asked me if 
I had any old trowsers to spare, as he had 
been obliged to bury his. 
story will not put our excellent cook in bad 
odor.”’ 

‘It’s too bad of you, Mr. Hugay,” said 
Sallie, as soon as the ladies had got a little 
over their indignation at that person’s want of 


However, I hope my 


“There goes poor Nip, stealing off 


delicacy. 
to avoid facing the disgrace you have heaped 
upon him.” 











MODMUN MARKIAGEKHS, 


we 


't And this ia our last night at the Mishery! 
sighed Anne Helfenstein, 

Her sigh waa echoed by all, for all had for 
gotten the world and ita cares for a time; and 
though some might return happier even than 
when they came, yet they sighed over the de 
light which Was now & memory, 

As some of the gentlemen could not very 
well remain much longer from their various 
avocations, it waa finally agreed that they 
should ge no farther up, but return, coasting 
along, and stopping the first night at some 
pleasant place on shore; the next would bring 
them to Saginaw, where they would wait for 
the first steamer homeward bound, 

And as they agreed, so they performed, With 
many thanks to Bill Barker and a cordial fare- 
well to Mr, Green, the wings of the Wild Swan 
were unfurled in the golden light of the next 
morning. It was understood that it was but a 
transient parting with the latter, who had ac- 
cepted Mr. Florence’s invitation to call at St. 
Clair the next week, when the Mary Barker 
came by with her load of fish, and remain at 
his home as long as it pleased him to do. 

Sergeant Dick saw the look interchanged be- 
tween Anne and Herbert—Herbert was Mr. 
Green’s given name—at parting, and thence- 
forward, like a brave and honorable man, as 
he was, he set aside covetousness, and with it 


ali ill-feeling. The sadness of his soul he kept 





fi Wy 


A secret, Clementine never appeared to better 
wivantage than upon the voyage home, The 
trip had shaken a great deal of her extra fini 
fied nicety off her, and, as she waa really kind 
and excellent at heart, ahe was now a charming 
girl, Muperbly handsome, too; the fresh air, 
the excitement, the exercise, a keen appetite 
had given just the brillianecy which was all 
that her beauty had hitherto lacked, Let us 
hope that Sergeant Dick was now in a better 
mood to appreciate both her fine looks and her 
almiration for himself, Anybody with half an 
eye could sew how it was between Harry and 
Jessie, 

‘*T tell you what it is, Sallie,’’ said Mr, 
Florence, encouragingly, ‘*l am expecting a 
brother on from Boston this fall, so be pa- 
tient.’’ 

It is pleasanter to imagine how all these af- 
fairs concluded than to be told the details. 
The imagination, especially of youth, invests 
these realities with a splendor of romance like 
the rosy and golden hues which precede sun- 
rise. 

It may not interest these youthful spirits to 
know what we are grieved to tell them—that 
fishermen are now more plenty than poets at 
Thunder Bay, and that Mr. Florence is ruth- 
lessly destroying the associations lingering 
around the Dream Fulfilled by erecting a lum- 
ber-mill upon that very spot. 





MODERN 


Avona the many strange things which we 
meet with in life, nothing is stranger than the 
way in which some people talk about marriage. 
They regard it as a speculation which may be 
good or bad—as a game to be played which re- 
quires sagacity and skill—as a question of posi- 
tion—as a marketable commodity—as something 
by which wealth is to be secured—as a mutual 
compact for material aggrandizement—some- 
times for the building up of a family, sometimes 
for the extension of a trade. Listen to a few of 
the phrases current in society, which will serve 
to prove our assertion. ‘‘She has played her 
cards well,’’ exclaims one. ‘‘ What a capital 
hit ! who could have ever expected her to be so 


, 


fortunate ?”’ says another. ‘‘ A good connection, 
indeed ; he is likely to be a rich man before 
long,’’ is the remark of a third; or, on the other 
side, one hears, ‘‘ What a fool the girl was to 
throw herself away so!” ‘* How could she re- 
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MARRIAGES. 


fuse such an offer? She would have been well 
settled for life.’’ 

‘*To be sure, if she couldn’t love the man,”’ 
exclaims some mild voice, ‘‘she did right to 
say so; but young ladies are very fanciful; she 
would have liked him well enough if they had 
once married.’’? ‘‘ For my part,’’ cries a lady, 
who has made a good match herself, and lives 
in style, though reports say not very happily, 
‘for my part it seems unreasonable to suppose 
a woman can find a husband exactly suited to 
her. Love is all very well in poetry ; but when 
it comes to real life, we must take the best 
chance that offers.’’ 

A score of such remarks might be added, 
but it is unnecessary ; unfortunately they are 
so common, that our readers will be able at 
once to recognize their truthfulness, and to add 
to them. 


And so the holy state of matrimony becomes 
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a sort of commercial transaction. The man or 
the woman who marries for the sake of money, 
or of connection, or to secure an establishment 
and home for life, does in fact wed and worship 
certain conventional proprieties, takes to him- 
self or herself to have or to hold, till death 
part them, not a warm, loving, human soul, 
with whom cares may be lessened by sympathy 
and pleasure multiplied by participation, but a 
given quantity of hard cash, of worldly respect- 
ability, of household ambition. Satisfy them to 
their hearts’ content, crown their mean aims 
with success, surround them with everything 
they prize most highly, and then to all simple 
and true-hearted natures, to all that have been 
unperverted by worldly maxims, and know 
what real happiness means, and how compar- 
atively it is unaffected by outward circumstance, 
by the things which stand round us, but are not 
part of our being—to them how false and vain 
does all the glitter appear. They will not tell 
you, and truly enough we think, that the sha- 
dow has been selected in preference to the sub- 
stance, that, instead of the light-heartedness of 
joy, an uneasy burden has been chosen, under 
which every finer fancy must be dwarfed, every 
moral sentiment degraded; that if the feelings 
do the 
common maxims of the world, so very prudent 


sometimes prove dangerous guides, 
and so very shallow, are infinitely more bane- 
ful, since they would lead us to renounce the 
very life of life for the sake of some material 
guarantees, in the shape of bricks and mortar, 
servants, jewelry, carriages, a title, or a coat of 
arms. 

We hold, then, and all the best and noblest 
of women will agree with us, that a marriage 
which is not founded on mutual love and es- 
teem—which does not bind hearts as well as 
hands—becomes nothing more or less than a 
We 


that fathers and mothers, whose great aim is 


sordid and disgraceful bargain. believe 
to see their children well settled, in a worldly 
point of view, and who ignore love whenever 
interest is concerned, are guilty not only of a 
folly, but of a crime—against God, against so- 
ciety, and against those whose earthly happi- 
ness lies so much in their keeping. 

But, on the other hand, wild and imprudent 
marriages, and all engagements which have 
not common sense and prudence for their hand- 
maidens, merit severe reprehension, and richly 
cleserve all that the wit of the poet and drama- 
tist can level against them. Unfortunately, in 
no sense of the word can this age of ours be 
termed golden, There are very few of us who 
whatever 


can afford to pass the time merrily ; 
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we realize must be worked for, intervals of lei- 
sure and rest come to us like angels’ visits, 
and marriage itself, far from being a state of 
beatitude, is fraught with cares, perplexities, 
and sorrow. But then, on the whole, in most 
truly happy marriages, the joy infinitely tran- 
scends the pain, and the evils with which the 
married state is connected may in a great 
measure be avoided by foresight and patience, 
If, for example, a young couple begin life too 
soon, with very limited, and perhaps uncertain 
means, a few years will find them surrounded 
with difficulties—perhaps burdened with debt, 
In such a case, the suffering is self-entailed, and 
the punishment deserved. But, to our think- 
ing, there is, among the middle classes, a con- 
siderable amount of carefulness in this matter ; 
and the wish to commence life, as it is called, 
in the same style as his father closes it, often 
deters a young man from marrying, when his 
income is really large enough to secure every 
comfort. 

Almost all ladies who have not arrived at an 
uncertain age look forward, naturally enough, 
to the day when they shall leave their father’s 
roof, and, under the protection of a nearer one 
and a dearer one, take their part in the duties 
of life. How important it is that they should 
learn to choose well, that they should not be 
attracted by external appearance or mere po- 
sition, but that in this great step, which has 
been called, though untruly, a leap in the 
dark, they should consult their judgment as 
their feelings, and that sound common sense, 
which, in things of lesser moment, is deemed so 
important. Above all, it is necessary that a 
woman should take for her friend and counsellor 
one who will not only be a helpmate in this 
world, but who will also stimulate her noblest 
aspirations, and prove a faithful companion in 
the journey heavenward. 


———__ ~8<eecr _— 


Cuitprex,—It is said that man would be lit- 
tle better than a savage but forwoman. With 
equal truth we may assert, both men and 
women would be hard and selfish beings but 
for children. These call out and refine, and 
soften the best feelings of the parental heart. 
Their little needs are s0 many, and their simple 
innocence so affecting, and their very caprices 
so winning, that love and attention flow out of 
them almost instinctively. That must be a 
hardened nature which can be unmoved by 
the soft touch, and playful childishness, and 
hundred little pranks of baby. 
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MRS. DAFFODIL AT THE 


BY VIRGINI 


‘Mrs. Darronin,”’ said George, one morning, 
‘would you like to go with me to see some 
pictures ?”’ 

‘Lor, yes! I’m mazin’ fond of picters. 
Ninny, you was saying last night you wanted 
to see some artful works.’’ 

‘* There is a fine collection at the Academy of 
Fine Arts, and we can all go.’’ 

Mr. and Mrs, Somers, however, declined ; so 
Mrs. Daffodil, George, Ninny, the Major, Pete, 
and | went, 

‘*] kinder like picters, and sich like,’’ said 
the old lady; ‘‘they’re constructive to chil- 
dren, too. Pete, you mind and keep a sharp 
lookout, and see if you can’t larn something 
about paintin’, Oh, Pete, have you got the 
note-book ?”’ 

‘* Yes, safe and sound. I put down some 
things in it, on my own hook,” 

‘Well, don’t do it again; you might tear 
Keep close to 
Ninny, 


the book puttin’ it on a hook, 
me, and I'll tell you what to put down. 
why don’t you keep a note-book, teo, and put 
down all the highfalutin’ things in it ?’’ 

“The blessing of a retentive memory obvi- 
ates the necessity,’’? was the reply. 

‘Well, what’s that got to do with it? JZ 
think keeping notes is rale jolly. Pete read 
‘em all over to me t’other day, and I remem- 
bered all the things as slick as could be. Is 
this the picter place, George ?”’ 

‘* Yes; give your parasol to the girl at the 
door, and she will check it for you.’ 

‘* Lors, | don’t want it checked; I’d rather 
I ’bominate them checked silk 


’ 


have it plain. 
parasols,’’ 

(ieorge explained, and the parasol was re- 
signed. 

‘*My gracious, what a big statute !’’ cried the 
old lady, staring at the group of Centaurs and 
Lapithe. ‘Why, I never saw the beat in all 
my life; if them men ain’ta ridin’ on the horses’ 
heads, and the horses ain’t got no heads, and 
the men ain’t got no feet. Why, they’re all 
What on airth is it?’ 


” 


mixed up. 


** These are Centaurs,’’ said 1; * part horse 


and part man,”’ 

**Oh, land, Miss Annie, I don't believe there 
ever were any sich critters. Are they fightin’? 
tried to make the 
group, but her entire incredulity made the task 


George her understand 
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rather a hopeless one. I directed her attention 
to a picture of David and Goliath, which inte- 
rested her very much, 

‘*T think picters helps you to understand 
‘* Now, I knew all 
but, 

feller David was, and 


things,’’ she said. about 
David and Goliath ; 
reckoned what a little 
how gigantus Goliath was, till I see their por- 
My! how this little gal is a yawnin’, 
ain’t she ?’’ 

‘** Studying Ancient History,’ said George, 


my, I never jist 


traits. 


consulting the catalogue, 

‘* Now, wouldn’t it be nice if Pete could jist 
copy all these picters off in the note-book ?”’ 
said his mother; ‘‘it would be so nice to show 
off when we got home. He might copy the big 
ones little, or leave some of em out.”’ 

** Annie,’’ said George, ‘there is a portrait 
here of Broome, which is very good; we must 
look for it.’ 

‘Oh, Jor, I should think a broom was the 
quarest thing to make a picter of, though, to be 
sure, some of the picters of houses has got 
buckets and brooms and things in ‘em as nateral 
as if they was alive. Oh, jest look at that lit- 
tle gal lookin’ into the pot of dinner on the 
stove, and she’s burnt her face.”’ 

** Curiosity punished,’ said George, 

‘Yes, these cur’us folks is allers in some 
kind of trouble. 
you wou/d taste the stuff your pa had in a cup, 
and got your mouth full of mixed mustard ?”’ 


Pete, d’'ye mind the time 


‘*Ma,’’ said he, ‘‘don’t 
See! 


Pete made a grimace, 
recall such pathetic scenes. ain’t this a 


. Group of Chippewas.’ " 


stunnin’ picture ? 
‘* Where ?”’ said his mother, staring directly 
at the picture. 
‘Why, this one,”’ 
“Them 's Jnjuns. Don’t you see they're red 
and all painted up. We've got a picture at 
home of Penn treating the Injuns, though I 
used to say to Daffodil I didn’t see what he had 
for a treat, ‘ceptin’ some hatchets and things in 
a trunk, and I think that’s orful hard eatin’, 
even if they were Injuns. Injuns haven't got 
the disjection of them birds Daffodil used to 
tell about, you know, Pete—Austrians,”’ 
‘*L know,’’ said herson, ‘‘Mr. George, won't 
you tell me about this picture—‘ Marius among 


the Ruins of Carthage.’ 


‘*Marry us among the ruins of—what d'ye 
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call ’em? Why, what a quare-looking place 
He’s rale old-look- 
in’ for a feller goin’ to be married, ain't he? 
Where's the gal? 
hurry to come and get married among all them 


to be married in, ain’t it? 
1 s'pects she ain’t in no 
stones and things, She'll spile her gownd for 
sure, if she don’t look out; but lors, gals now- 
adays ‘ll do anything to ketch a husband, See 
that little tot of a gal a-knittin’ in a winder, 
Ain't she cunnin’? and she looks right com- 
fortable, 
for her to be a-knittin’ right in 
wonder if her mother knows she’s there,’ 

‘There is a fine effect of light in that pic- 
ture,”’ 

‘It'll affect her eyes so she'll be as blind as 
a bat, if she don’t look out.”’ 

‘* Miss Annie,’’ said the Major, ‘I want you 


It’s orful bad for the eyes, though, 
the sun. I 


said George, 


to admire this little gem in the corner—‘ Jupiter 
and Europa,’ ”’ 

** Why, my land, if it ain’t a woman a-ridin’ 
What an odd kind of a 
critter to go a-ridin’ on, to be sure; and she’s 
That ’ere 
bull ’s a-goin’ right down to the water; she ’ll 
be drownded, if she don’t look out. Where’s 
Joe Peter, Major ?’’ 

Pete came from the next room at this minute, 


horseback on a bull! 


trimmed it all up with flowers, too, 


delighted with a picture of a poultry-yard which 
he had seen, and carried his mother away to 
look at it. 

George pointed out to Ninny a scene from 
‘* Hamlet.”’ 

‘*He departs,’’ said Ninny, ‘‘ heeding not 
her efforts to detain him.” 

‘*This is the scene in which Ophelia returns 
the jewels,’’ said George. ‘‘Do you not re- 
member ?”’ 

** Yes, before tearing himself from her love, 
her ardent admirer leaves her to poverty, to 
seek his fortune on the dancing wave.”’ 

‘*Going to California,’’ said the Major; ‘‘sen- 
sible fellow. George, here is a portrait of the 
lady we met in the street yesterday, who made 
such an impression on your heart.”’ 

‘* Beware,’’ said Euphrosyne, tragically, ‘‘be- 
ware how you unclose the portals of your heart 
to admit the arrows of the blind god. Alas, 
how blind !”’ 

’ said the Major, 
Add to that 


charming face the fascinations of faultless cos- 


‘*T assure you, Ninny,’ 
‘*vour warning comes too late. 


tume aud a dignified carriage, and forgive 
George for letting his—”’ 

‘*Major Clapperton,’’ said George, touching 
’ 


his arm, ‘‘ there she is, in the next room.’ 
**Who? where?” 
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‘Your sister, Suppose we join her?’ 
Oh, Mrs. Daffodil, ‘‘ you 
never saw such dear little ducks and chickens 


George,”’ said 
as there were in the picter of a poetry-yard 
Pete found out; and there’s a picter of the 
‘Returned California,’ with the longest black 
beard; and there’s a woman with a sword, 
lookin’ orful flerce, jest a-goin’ to cut off a 
man’s head, fast asleep, never thinkin’ of no- 
thin’, poor feller; and the cutest little picter 
of a little boy a-carrying a little gal through the 
water; and one, Pete says, is the ‘Old Sailor 
and there ain’t no family at 


and his Family, 
all, nothin’ but some parrots and other critters 
a-eatin’ out of a plate. Oh, ain’t them rale 
nateral-lookin’ apples in that picter over there? 
and them ’s chestnuts, too. My gracious, them 
apples looks good enough to eat, don’t they, 
Ninny ?” 

**Call not my spirit from the contemplation 
of this heart-rending scene to the gratification 
of the appetite. Who can look upon this de- 
lineation, and forbear to cry, Alas? See the 
unfortunate lover, as he leans in bitter woe 
Mark the 
convulsive grasp of his hand, as it holds hers 
Ah, he feels 


over the corpse of her he loves. 


in the last embrace. 
‘The love of youth, the hope of better years, 
The source of softest wishes, tenderest fears— 
The only living thing he could not hate 
Is reft at once,’ 
Oh, the weary, weary woe his attitude ex- 
presses !” 

‘* Poor thing !’’ said Mrs. Daffodil. 
deaded, sure enough; and she’s got a comfort- 
able over her jest like the one on Safah Jenks’ 
bed. Don’t you remember it, Ninny ?”’ 

‘* But one step from the sublime to the ridi- 
** Miss 
Annie, there is beautiful drapery in this paint- 


‘*She’s 


culous,’’ said the Major, in a whisper. 
ing ; see how soft these folds of satin are.”’ 

‘*My! soft satin is mighty flimsy stuff,’’ said 
Mrs. Daffodil. ‘‘My mother had a satin wed- 
ding-gown jest as stiff as a board and as thick 
as anything. Soft satin is orful shiftless kind 
of stuff. Oh, look at that cunning little baby 
fast asleep on the grass! It’ll be sick. Pete 
caught the orfullest cold once a-sleepin’ on the 
grass, and there came up a thunder-shower and 
wet him through an’ through.”’ 

‘* Here is the last scene in Longfellow’s ‘ Ex- 
celsior,’’’ said George, directing our attention 
to it. 

To my surprise, Ninny seemed perfectly at 


home on this subject. She exclaimed :— 


**A traveller by the faithful hound, 
Half buried in the snow, was found, 
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Btill grasping in bis hand of lee 

That banner with the strange device— 
Excelsior ! 

There, in the twilight cold and gray, 

Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay; 

And from the sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell, like « falling star, 
Excelsior !'" 

Oh, Ninny,’’ said Pete, ‘1 remember that; 
you spoke it at school exhibition ever so long 
ago. Susan Jones spoke one, the same day, 
about a shipwreck; don't you recollect? I 
only remember one line: ‘The—the—’ Oh, 
you know; it was all about the capting’s darter 
being drowned, Ain’t this a pretty little black 
dog with a cracker in his mouth 

We all sat down opposite the large picture of 
the ‘' Deliverance of Leyden,”’ to admire it at 
our leisure. Ninny read the description to 
her mother, whose maternal sympathies were 


go 


strongly roused by a group with a starving 
babe dying in its mother’s arms. ‘‘My!’’ said 
she, ‘‘ain’t it orful to have your baby a-starv- 
Why, I'd feed it on dry bread before I'd 
let it starve. Poor child! ain’t it 
looking? What’s that picter, Major, where 
the man is a-shouting, with his fist up in the 


in’? 
scrawnhy- 


air, as if he was goin’ to knock somebody 
down ?’’ 

‘That is Rouget de Lisle singing, for the 
first time, the Marseillaise Hymn.’’ 

‘*Well, he don’t look 


a-singing hymns, I’m sure; he looks as mad 


much as if he was 


as fury, and they ’re all a-crying, or shouting, 
or going on some way or other.’’ 

**Ma, look here; ain’t this a jolly picture ?”’ 
said Pete. ‘* ‘The Organ Grinder,’ 
some of the children dancing, and a real mon- 
I like organs fust rate ; don’t 


and here ’s 


key on the organ. 
you, Miss Annie ?”’ 

**Oh, they are a great institution,’ I replied. 
** Look, Pete, at that terrier plaguing the rat in 
a trap.” 

‘*Oh,’’ cried Mrs. Daffodil, ‘‘if here ain’t a 
man playing cards with a skelekon of death. 
Ain’t it horrid! I don’t believe it’s true. Who 
ever heard of corpuses of skelekons a comin’ up 
out of the grave to play cards? though, to be 
sure, some people’s ’mazin’ fond of cards, 
There, Pete, look at that boy been a stealin’ 
apples and the dog ’s bit him; that ’s jest what 
you boys ’ll get next fall if you go after apples 
what ain’t your own.’’ 

‘*Here is the ‘ Wedding of the Beggar’s 
Daughter of Bethnal Green,’ ’’ 

‘‘ She don’t look much like a beggar’s daugh- 
’? said Pete, ‘‘all dressed up in white and 


said George. 


ter, 
pink satin, as fine as you please. Come, Miss 
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Annie, let’s go see the statues in the other 
room. Who's this ?’’ 

‘William Tell’s son Albert; you surely know 
his story ?”’ 

Yous, indeed! Here's the tree and the ap 
ple! Lors, how came he right under the apple 
with an arrow in it ?’’ said his mother, 
‘* He had the apple on his head,’’ said Pete, 
‘and his father shot the arrow into it.’’ 

‘Well, ifever! A pretty kind of a father he 
was, Why he might a’ shot his son's eyes out, 
I wonder where his ma 
was, to have sich goings on. I'd a liked to 
seen Daffodil a-shootin’ at you, Pete; but then 
Daffodil was rale kind-hearted, he'd never a 
thought o’ sich a thing, any how. Who 's this 
woman with the queer thing on her head, and 
sticks in her hand ?’’ 

‘** Penelope with the Arms of Ulysses,’ ”’ 
said George. 

‘* Where is the ‘ Dancing Faun’ that 's down 
on the book, Miss Annie ?’’ said Pete. 

‘* Here !’’ 

‘“Why,’’ said Pete, opening his big black 
eyes, ‘‘l always thought a fawn was a little deer, 
and I’ve been looking all around for a little 
dancing deer, and here it’s a great big man.’’ 

‘* Put it down in your note-book, so you ’ll 
remember it,’’ said his mother, ‘and put down 
the Pen woman with somebody else’s arms, and 
oh, Pete, put down them apples and chestnuts. 
That’s the prettiest picter here, Ithink. We’ve 
got a tree at home, Miss Annie, of apples jest 
like ’em. If you'll come and see me some 
time when they ’re ripe, I'll jest give you some 
of the nicest apples ever you saw.’’ 

‘*Mayn’t I come?’’ said George. ‘‘ I am par- 
ticularly fond of apples.”’ 

‘Of course, you ’re all coming, right soon,’’ 
said Mrs. Daffodil, looking delighted. ‘‘I Il 
show you all about Babbington. Lors, I shall 
be tickled to death.’’ 

‘*Ma,’’ said Pete, ‘‘there’s the prettiest lit- 
tle head here, a girl. Pa 
should like my wife to look jest like it—black 
hair, and big black eyes that look as if they 


’ 


Oh, ain’t she some 


would see everything going on.’ 

‘Your wife !’’ 
growing fast, Pete. Your wife! 
you ‘ll be coming to me, next thing, to buy you 
a farm so you can go to housekeeping.’’ And 
the old lady laughed heartily at the idea of 
Pete’s wife. 

‘‘Well,”’ she said presently, “‘ I guess we ’ve 


‘You are 


My patience, 


said his mother. 


seen all the picters, and I am hungry; let ’s go 
home to dinner.’’ 
George seconded the motion, and we lr ft the 


Academy. 
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HAVEN. 


BY ALICE B,. 


(Concluded from page 435.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Toe utter silence of the Brooks family, 
though daily felt, was somewhat lessened by 
the grand fact of Miss Revere’s party or ball. 
Her ‘‘coming-out party’’—for, though she had 
been seen in public everywhere for two months 
past, the orthodox féte had been deferred till 
the height of the season should give it more 
brilliancy. Laura, of course, could think and 
talk of nothing else—how many were to be in- 
vited—her own dress—the superb arrangement 
of the rooms, and the supper—it was enough to 
turn a head that had so little in it. 

Anne must hear everything, and appeared to 
be more intimate there than ever before ; wast- 
ing time in the most frightful way, considering 
how valuable time was to her, and neglecting 
household affairs more and more. Yet, up to 
the very latest moment, Laura did not tell her 
that she was to be invited, and the possibility 
that it might prove a Barmicide feast, after all, 
was anything but soothing to vanity and am- 
bition. With this uncomfortable uncertainty, 
the arrival of the thick satin paper envelope 
with the Revere crest, and its huge card of in- 
vitation, was a matter of no little rejoicing. 

‘*Oh, mother, it’s come! it’s come !’’—and 
Anne, who had met the messenger upon the 
door-step and took the card herself, flew into 
the parlor, entirely forgetting that the Clarks 
were invited to take tea with her mother that 
afternoon, and, being early people, had probably 
arrived. 

‘‘Thought it was Valentine’s day, instead 
of Christmas, did he?’’? laughed Mr. Clark. 
‘*What does he say? We’re old folks, mother 
and I, so you need not mind us.” 

Mrs. Clark drew up the skirt of her dress, by 
a little short jerk, a way she had when not 
quite pleased, and knit faster than ever on the 
shawl that Anne knew very well she had com- 
menced at Bordentown. 

‘*It’s none of her affairs, at all events,” 
thoucht Anne; for we are much more inclined 
to be resentful towards those we have injured, 
than to notice the trespasses of others in the 
same spirit. 

‘It’s better than ten Valentines, an invita- 


tion to the great ball the Reveres are going to 
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give on the 22d. See!’’ and she read the invi- 
tation aloud. ‘It’s the very handsomest party 
of the season; is to be, 1 mean, and everybody 
is going to be there!’’ Anne’s elation at being 
able to show that she was still intimate with 
the Reveres cured the natural misgivings she 
might have felt on meeting Mrs. Clark under 
other circumstances. 


‘*What are you going to wear?” asked that 
lady, rather shortly. 

Anne came out of her seventh heaven. Sure 
She had not a regular evening-dress 
in the world. Her white bishop’s lawn was too 
short and old-fashioned any way; and her 
mother’s wedding-dress, a rich pearl-colored 
brocade, carefully hoarded as it had been, had 
but four breadths, while fashion now demanded 
seven, and of course at this late day it could 
not be matched. 

‘*Let’s see; what did our girls wear at their 
first party, Mrs. C. ?’”’ and the good-natured Mr. 
Clark laid his forefinger against his nose as if 
in meditation. ‘* White frocks of some kind, 
seems to me, and pink ribbons round their 
waists. How sweet they did look, though! I 
can see ’em now’’—and Mr. Clark glanced into 
** Both had an offer on the 


enough! 


invisible space. 
spot.’’ 

‘Don’t be foolish, father.’”? And yet Mrs. 
Clark turned more kindly towards Anne, as 
she said it, with something of the forbearance 
she could have wished used towards the youth- 
ful follies of her own daughters, if she had been 
so blest as to have seen those dream-children. 

“Tm sorry to have Anne disappointed,’’ 
Mrs. Harrison said, a little nervously; ‘‘ but 
I’m afraid she ’ll have to send an excuse. I’ve 
had to spend so much, one way and another, 
this fall’’—(Dear soul, it was chiefly one way, as 
Anne knew! )—‘‘ that I cannot afford her a new 
dress.”’ 

She said this with a little hesitation. And 
Anne’s face flushed up as she listened—not 
with disappointment, for she knew she should 
get the dress somehow, but she understood 
this statement of the difficulty before Mr. Clark, 
though slow to feel that her own extravagance 
had led her mother to set a snare for the lib- 
erality of her listener. 
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‘*How much would it cost now?’ How na- 
turally that large hand began te fumble with 
the big pocket-book, over the larger heart! 
‘‘How much did those dresses cost, Mrs. C., 
for our girls you know; about ten dollars, 
wasn’t it? just about what your Christmas pre- 
sents would have come to, I guess. So, sup- 
pose I hunt up some little things for the young 
people, and give it to you out and out? Hey, 
mother ?”’ 

Mrs. Clark had dropped a stitch in her knit- 
ting. She did not feel as if Anne had deserved 
it; for, besides the visit at Bordentown, she 
had been very rude one day, avoiding her in 
Chestnut Street, when with some gayer friends, 
and had not been at their house but once since 
their return. 

‘*There—here’s a gold piece; when I’m 
going to give money, I like to have it in gold; 
it looks better. Think that will do?’’ 

*O yes, And, relieved of her 
embarrassment in this unlooked-for manner, 


indeed !”’ 


Anne’s thanks were profuse enough. Mr. Clark 
felt well pleased with himself; Mrs. Harrison 
breathed more freely, and congratulated herself 
with the success of her little stratagem. She 
never had done such a thing before ; but, since 
Mr. Clark was going to spend that much, Anne 
might as well have what she wanted, and the 
other children were too young to mind. Anne 
said the same to herself; but she had heard 
Alick speculating on what he should get; and 
James hoping for his customary bright half dol- 
lars, to purchase a set of French instruction 
books with. She knew they ‘‘would mind” 
being put off with some trifle, and that she was 
selfishly going to spend on herself what they 
would otherwise have had. 

‘* Mind, it’s white muslin now with pink rib- 
bons,’’ said Mr. Clark, when she thanked him 
again at parting. The shepherdess style was in 
favor for young ladies when Mr. Clark attended 
his last party. 

Mrs. Harrison had ceased to go out at about 
the same era, and seconded the advice, when 
they came to talk the matter over the next 
morning. ‘' White is the most suitable thing 
a young girl can possibly wear,’’ urged Mrs. 
Harrison, ‘‘ and it will be the most economical 
thing for you; it will last till you buy your 
wedding-dress.”’ 

And, as Laura had said she was going to 
wear white, the muslin was purchased, and 
made up with a skirt elaborately tucked, a 
round, full waist—‘‘ @ la vierge,’’ we call it, now 
that it has once more come in fashion—and 
short sleeves. Mrs. Harrison admired it greatly, 
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so did Miss Polk, the dressmaker; and as for 
Maggie, it was a wonder that it was not spoiled 
before it was put together; ‘‘the child was 
forever under foot.”’” Anne was obliged to lock 
the door of her room every time she left it, for 
fear of accidents from Miss Margaret’s too press- 
ing attentions. 

She had very little time even for Laura, that 
week, as the tucks—there were ten, and no 
sewing-machines, except at agricultural fairs, 
in those days—-had to be done by herself. The 
preparations helped her to bear the marked 
neglect of the Brooks family, who did not call 
for her when the next lecture evening came ; 
though she watched for the day, and it hurt 
her more than she was willing to confess, when 
she found they did not make their appear- 
ance. Coleman Butler did not come either, 
with an offer to be her escort at the party, 
which was the least he could do, considering 
that it was to be at their own house, and 
he knew Anne had no one to bring her. He 
had kissed her more than once in saying good- 
by, and called her ‘‘my little Anne,’’ and 
wished he was independent of his grandfather, 
and able to marry to-morrow; he had said 
everything, in fact, but “ will you marry me, 
Anne ?”’ in so many words; so no wonder that 
she was in a hurry for the explanation that was 
to place her on an assured footing with the fam- 
ily and their friends, and felt a personal interest 
whenever she heard their affairs discussed. 

At the last moment, leaving at least three 
yards of the tenth tuck for her mother to finish, 
Anne went to Twelfth Street to propose to Laura 
that she should go early, and enter the room 
with her; but there were other people present 
—the Lewises, who had been at the Bonaparte 
House, and were always very amiable, and 
Mrs. Commodore Ingersol, who gave musical 
parties, and had noticed Anne’s playing one 
evening, when they had met there before. 

**I] wish you would come and see me, my 
dear, with your friend, Miss Revere,’ she said 
to Anne, through her eyeglass, on taking leave ; 
‘*T should be delighted to see you on one of 
my Thursday evenings.” 

It was the first invitation she had ever re- 
ceived in ‘‘our set,’’ and Anne went home 
delighted, though she failed to come to any 
grrangement witn Laura, and Mr. Butler was 
invisible. 

** People don’t go before nine o’clock; I know 
” 


that much,’’ said Anne, talking it over with 


her mother. ‘'1’ve often seen Laura begin to 
dress long after eight, when I’ve been spend- 
’ 


And she resolved not 


ing the evening there.’ 





to be unfashionable in that respect at least. 
She could not afford to have a carriage both 
ways; James could take her there, and Job— 
that was the man at the stable, who drove 
them the few times in the year when they in- 
dulged in horses—could come for her. 

‘* Ile ’ll charge by the hour, I suppose,” sug- 
gested the prudent Mrs. Harrison, ‘‘so hed 
better not go till the last minute, say one 
o'clock. Dear me, how late it will be! I hate 
to have you driving all alone after midnight; 
but if James comes, he might ask just twice 
as much.”’ 

‘*Il’m sure you need not mind when it’s 
Job,”’? said Anne, who had her own views on 
the subject of a téte-d-téte return, and James 
would spoil all. ‘‘l heard Laura say that supper 
was ordered at twelve; so say half past one.”’ 

Anne’s toilet had commenced before this final 
arrangement was made. It was a serious affair; 
all those fine Grecian braids for the back of her 
hair, and then of course the curls for the Jenny 
Lind bandeaux at the sides were twice as trou- 
What with her hair, and the 
uncomfortable uncertainty attending her entrée, 


blesome as ever. 


which Anne did not wholly confide to her mother, 
Mrs. Harrison’s situation as dressing-maid was 
not to be envied. 

**T do wish Alice was here,’’ said Mrs. Harri- 
son, contriving, as well as she could, to holda 
light up each side of the mirror, so that Anne 
could examine the braids in the hand-glass. 
**] wonder you did not think to ask her to 
come and help you dress. Won't that do, 
Anne? My arm aches as if it would break off.’’ 

‘*She’s the last person, with her old-maidish 
ways,’’ said Anne, crossly. ‘‘ Do hold that light 
a little higher; can’t you, please? One minute 
more.’’ And, remembering who had praised 
her hair, and that he was to see her for the first 
time to-night in evening-dress, Aune’s color 
grew brilliant. 

** Don’t you think you have almost too many 
petticoats on?’’ was the next suggestion her 
mother ventured to make. 
stilf, too ; 
when you walk,” 

‘“*A person can’t have too many skirts, or 
How can you tell? You 


‘*They are all so 


you rattle like a sheet of pasteboard 


too stiff, nowadays. 
never go anywhere.” 

It was true, in more senses than one, Mrs. 
Harrison never had a moment of leisure; yet, 
toil as she would, the sewing-basket seemed to 
increase rather than diminish. Here was a 
whole week gone on the white muslin, for she 


could only afford Miss Polk for half a day to 


cui and baste it. 
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The great work was accomplished at last, 
just as the half hour—half past eight—struck. 
Anne had the large glass in the parlor taken 
down and placed upon the floor, so that she 
could admire herself at full length; and this 
she did, walking backwards and forwards, even 
admitting the troublesome Maggie as a specta- 
tor, and drinking in Jane’s unstinted compli- 
ments greedily. What with the braids and 
bandeaux, the short sleeves, broad pink satin 
sash tied at one side, the best openwork stock- 
ings, new black kid slippers, and white kid 
gloves, Anne considered herself unexception- 
able. To be sure, the stiff petticoats did rattle 
as she moved to and fro, and the skirt was 
taken up by the unusual quantity so as to ap- 
pear rather short, but that would not be noticed 
in the crowd, and they ‘‘stood out’’ beautifully. 
It was too bad to pin them up in every conceiv- 
able way for fear of soiling them, and to have 
to put her mother’s old-fashioned carpet mocca- 
sons on over her slippers. It was a bitter cold 
night, but her cloak would ruin the freshness 
of the muslin, and she insisted on throwing 
only a stella shawl over her shoulders and a 
veil over her head. Mrs. Harrison had sad 
misgivings, but she had almost ceased to sug- 
gest, and quite given up commanding Anne in 
anything. 

‘* Pride ll kape her warm, ma’am,”’ said Jane, 
with a sagacious nod of the head, as she returned 
to her own domain, and left her mistress to put 
the disordered room to rights. 

It was quarter past nine when they reached 
Ramsey Street, and already several carriages 
were drawn up before the open door. The 
house fairly streamed and gushed with light 
from every window and every crevice. The 
open hall door illuminated the whole square ; 
and ladies in showy opera-cloaks and graceful 
rigolettes, their wraps a costly toilet of them- 
selves, brushed past Anne and James pausing 
in momentary confusion, and tripped up the 
carpeted steps to be received with low bows by 
the army of strange white-gloved serving-men. 

Foolish Anne, her heart beating faster and 
faster at the idea of facing those stylish func- 
tionaries, waited until the several carriages 
had driven off, instead of mingling with the 
strangers, and so escaping their acute observa- 
tion. No wonder they stared at the young 
girl, who had forgotten to release her drapery, 
and arrived on foot and alone, except the lad, 
who did not even go up the steps with her, in 
his boyish bashfulness. They made way for 
her to pass through rudely enough, smoothing 
on their white gloves, instead of bowing obse- 
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quiously. A printed shawl and a satin-lined 
sortie de bal were two different things, to say 
nothing of her lack of retinue. Anne hurried 
past them, remembering to take out some of 
the pins as she did so, and hearing the first 
grand crash of the musicians in the little with- 

As children say, ‘‘the party 
She could see elegantly dressed 


drawing-room. 
had begun.’’ 
people moving about the drawing-room, for 
there are some conservatives in every circle 
who pride themselves on keeping good hours 
still, but not a glimpse of Laura, or Mr. Butler, 
or any one of the family, for they were all sta- 
tioned at the end of the suite of rooms, receiv- 
ing their guests. 

Narrowly escaping an unceremonious entrée 
into the gentlemen’s dressing-room, where 
Young Philadelphia was busied in getting up 
their gloves and their conversation over the 
punch-bowl, Anne found her way to the state 
apartment of the house, where a strange wait- 
ing-maid was busied about the last arrivals, 
very voluble and very officious, taking no notice, 
after the first glance, of the shy young lady in 
white muslin. 

She was only too ready to lace Miss Cadwala- 
der Hamilton’s satin boots, and to arrange the 
flowers in Mrs. Romulus Remus’s hair, fluttered 
in ecstasies of admiration around the three 
Misses Remus, who, like their mamma, were 
tall, showy, and dressed in gorgeous brocade. 
Miss Remus in corn-color, with a wreath of 
marigolds in yellow velvet; Miss Lily, who was 
a blonde, in pale blue, with clematis drooping 
and dangling over her very bare shoulders ; 
Miss Antoinette, a brunette, in deep currant- 
color, with a remarkable construction of velvet 
and gold perched on the back of her head, from 
whence the hair had all been drawn to give an 
idea of abundance to the jetty tresses falling 
low upon her face. How they shook and twirled 
their drapery before the Psyche glass and the 
pier! how they held up their little silk-stock- 
inged, satin-slippered feet, toyed with their 
fans, while they complimented each other after 
the most extravagant fashion, and deprecated 
such small change as they naturally received 
in return! All were satin-shod, Anne noticed, 
to her dismay ; all wore ornaments in their hair, 
and twists and bands instead of braids; every 
neck was uncovered, every glove trimmed with 
lace or ribbon, every arm shining with bracelets, 
and also every dress trailed to the floor! 

How stout and broad she looked by compari- 
son, when she did get a glimpse at the mirror! 
Her stiff skirts seemed all at the top, and to 
fall in at the hem. How conspicuous her black 








kid feet! how bare her unbraceleted arms! 
how chokingly high her dress, for all the lining 
had been cut away and trimmed with lace, 
which made no show at all. Anne took off the 
pink satin sash, notwithstanding its elaborate 
bow; but there was the round short waist, 
when all the rest had pointed bodices, so she 
tied it on again, drawing it down pointedly in 
front. 
there unnoticed, while greetings, and compli- 


How forlorn she felt already, sitting 


ments, and chattering went on all around her. 
It was intolerable to sit and be stared at, for 
not one familiar face had made its appearance 
yet, and she walked out into the hall and leaned 
over the banister, in hopes of seeing one of 
the Reveres, or, at least, Josephus, whom she 
would have avoided at any other time. One 
kind young gentleman—he was very young to 
be out so late at night, probably not more than 
seventeen—came and politely inquired if he 
should call her brother for her. Anne almost 


wished that he could; she would have been 
willing to make good her retreat without so 
much as an entrance on the gayety she had 
made so many sacrifices to behold, 

**My brother? 
see one of the waiters. 
‘With pleasure.”’ 
young person, returning with the attendant of 


Thank you, sir. If I coull 


” 


And away flew the kind 


the punch-bowl. 

‘*Would you be so very good as to tell Miss 
Revere that I am here ?”’ 

‘* Certainly, Miss.’”’ And Anne, quite forget- 
ful that she had forgotten to give her name, 
walked back into the dressing-room greatly 
relieved. Of course, if Laura could not come 
herself, she would send Coleman at once; it 
was very thoughtless in him not to inquire 
after her, and, with the intention of telling 
him so, she made herself as comfortable as she 
could under the eyes of the polished ladies’- 
maid. 

But though she rose again and hovered 
around the door uneasily, no one came for her. 
It was not strange. Alonzo, of the punch-bowl, 
had at once returned to it, knowing, if the lady 
did not, that she had asked something quite 
out of his sphere, even if the request had been 
reasonable in itself. So another miserable half 
hour passed, until she recognized Emily Lewis, 
in a pink silk, with thulle overdress, her face 
as plain and good-natured as ever. It was such 
a relief to have some one to speak to, even if 
Mrs. Lewis, whom she had never seen before, 
and who was very superb in her dowager vel- 
vet, did look at her rather curiously. 


**Who is here? have you been here long? 
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Are you ready to go down? Shall Joe call any- 
body for you ?”’ asked Miss Emily, turning her 
head from side to side, and running her fingers 
through her puffs. ‘*‘ Why didn’t you go toa 
hairdresser, Anne? and your dress is six inches 
too short! Too bad, isn’t it? But never mind, 
there ll be such a crowd. 
us; I wouldn’t wait up here any longer for 


Come down with 


them. She has her hands full, of course, to- 
night’’—for Anne had said something, in a very 


low voice, about Laura sending up for her. 

‘*Mamma, this is Miss Harrison. We were 
all at the Bonaparte House together, when Lizzie 
and I were with Aunt Sue. Where’s Joe? Keep 
close behind us, Anne. It’s a pity Joe hasn’t 
got but two arms, but I can’t lend you mine; I 
always feel so dreadfully awkward without a 
gentleman’s arm,” 

And so did Anne, but she was thankful for 
even this shadow of an escort, and entered the 
Reveres’ drawing-room as she had the family— 
a hanger-on ! 

It was difficult to keep close to the party, for 
the rooms were by this time thronged; but 
Anne managed to reach Mr. Revere and Laura, 
both of whom bowed and smiled, and turned 
to the next comer, to bow and smile again in 
precisely the same manner. Miss Middleton 
stood a little way off, and every one turned to 
her as they left the Reveres. She saw Anne 
quite distinctly, and Anne felt that she did; 
but there was no help to be expected from her, 
and not a glimpse of Mr. Butler. 

Anne niched herself against the mantel, for 
her friends had drifted away from her in the 
crowd, and tried to keep near Laura until she 
should be less engaged. How very lovely the 
young heiress looked, a cloud of white silk and 
lace, her fair arms and neck marked by circlets 
of pearls, and delicate hot-house flowers in her 
hair! Standing as she did, Anne saw herself 
reflected beside her friend in the opposite mir- 
ror, and turned away vexed and humbled. The 
dress that had seemed so becoming in her own 
home was only mean and old-fashioned amid 
these elegant surroundings; she felt as if she 
was looking at one of those broad, dwarfed, 
ancient-looking figures that stare at us from 
the tarnished frame of some old family por- 
trait. Neither face, nor figure, nor air was 
congenial with the scene, and Anne began to 
wish that the floor would be so accommodating 
as to let her through, and save her from cross- 
Nobody spoke 


to her, or noticed her save by a stare ; 


ing the room again in a retreat. 
every- 
body had their own party, and were constantly 
meeting their acquaintances. Laura still bowed, 








and smiled, and said a word ortwo, and the crowd 
rolled up and rolled away again, without any 
apparent diminution in the arrivals. Mr. Revere 
appeared to have forgotten her existence in the 
excitement of his favorite grandchild’s débat; 
and though Miss Middleton turned and glanced 
towards her occasionally, it was done stealthily, 
without one sign of encouragement, and only 
deepened the dumb, miserable apathy to all 
but discomfort that was creeping over her. 

The dancing had commenced, and after awhile 
she could make out Coleman Butler in the 
saloon, with the eldest Miss Fisher as his part- 
ner in the redowa. Both of them saw her 
standing there in complete isolation, as they 
ceased the giddy whirl, and stood for a moment 
almost facing her. Miss Fisher drew herself 
up scornfully, and said some wittily severe 
thing about her dress—Anne was sure it was 
of her appearance in some way; and Coleman 
Butler, instead of resenting it, joined in the 
laugh, as he bowed ceremoniously, and offered 
Georgy Fisher his arm, and moved farther 
away. 

The young hostess joined the dancers just 
then, and a knot of gentlemen closed around 
Mr. Revere, so that that hope was cut off, and 
another half hour passed. Anne had not moved 
a yard from her first position. There were lovely 
flowers scattered everywhere in profusion ; how 
much she would have given for one spray to 
hide those antiquated braids! There was be- 
witching music; but of what avail to one who 
had not even made the tour of the room? 
Was it not to be a Barmicide feast, after all? 
It was some comfort when Joe Lewis, sent by 
his sister, came and asked herto dance. Anne 
felt grateful, but she had not the spirit to stand 
up before all those people, and she could hear 
her skirts crack and rustle with every move- 
ment. Clearly there must be something besides 
starch to expand the voluminous drapery every- 
where around her. Crinoline was still a fash- 
ionable mystery, and Anne, not being fashion- 
able, had not penetrated it. There was another 
reason why she did not care to go into the saloon 
just then. She clung to the expectation that 
Coleman Butler would come for her as soon as 
he could do so without attracting observation. 
She had more than once been made to bear 
this outward indifference, and even negligence, 
in the presence of others; and, humiliating as 
it was, she endured it because her lover was 


always ready with some excellent reason, and 
insinuated that it should not be long before 
there would be an end to any such necessity. 
Perhaps he had seen Miss Middleton looking 
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that way; so Anne thanked Mr. Lewis, who 
felt relieved, since he had accomplished all 
that was expected of him, and continued to 
**do” Ariadne after the most disconsolate man- 
ner, with almost as dreary an expression as the 
marble caryatides which supported the mantel. 

But Theseus did not make his appearance. 
Georgy Fisher seemed quite the belle of the 
evening, next to Laura, and he hovered around 
her in a manner that Anne could not at all un- 
derstand, since he had professed to dislike her 
particularly, from the first moment of their 
acquaintance. It was getting insupportable, 
and, seeing Emily Lewis beckoning to her, she 
ventured to cross the room, and thankfully 
sank into the corner of a sofa. 

‘Just wait here a moment while I do this 
schottish with Clarence Fisher; I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you.’’ And Miss Emily disap- 
peared, not only for one, but two, three dances. 


’ 


Some one took the opposite seat, and Anne’s 
face lighted up as she recognized Mrs, Commo- 
dore Ingersol, who had been so kind to her the 
day before. 

‘*Mrs. Ingersol !’’ she said in a little flutter 
of expectancy, and held out her hand to attract 
the lady’s notice, sure of its being friendly. 

**Ah!’?—and she turned for a moment in 
Anne’s direction, looking at her through the 
inevitable eyeglass. ‘‘Oh, good-evening, my 
dear ;’’ and then—‘‘ As I was remarking, Mrs. 
Stockton, Madame Rivérie is such a delightful 
person. We saw a great deal of her last win- 
ter in Paris.’’ The broad back was turned 
completely around, leaving Anne to study the 
lappets of lace and velvet composing her head- 
dress at her leisure, 

‘* Anne !’’—and Laura Revere sailed by at a 
little distance, bowing and smiling to her, as 
she hung on the arm of Commodore Ingersol 
himself, who, despite his sixty years, was ever 
in the train of the last debutante. 

Anne felt resentfully bitter. Surely it would 
not have taxed Laura’s friendship overmuch to 
have provided one solitary partner, even if it 
was her coming-out party; and as for her 
cousin, she would not be trifled with and mor- 
tified any longer, and she would tell him so 
that very night. He should see it would not 
be such easy work to make peace after such 
marked neglect ! 

**T was afraid you would be gone,’’ said Emily 
Lewis, coming back flushed and breathless, 
‘and I’ve heard some news... What do you 
think? Georgy Fisher and Coleman Butler are 
engaged !—It’s just out to-night; though per- 





haps you knew it before, you are so intimate 
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here. There she goes with Mr. Revere now; 
he is introducing her to Senator Broadhead; 
they are being congratulated all around !”’ 

‘*Are you sure!’’ The burly form of the 
Senator, and Mr. Revere’s aristocratic, though 
slightly stooping figure, danced together with 
the light and the crowd, for a moment. 

‘Oh, positive! Clarence told me so, and 
Miss Middleton told mamma.”’ 

‘But he could not abide her! 


? 


And poor 
Anne made an effort to recover herself, and 
smiled; such a mirthless, painful smile as it 
was, even the dull Emily Lewis noticed it. 
**Oh, of course; but you know that Cuban 
fortune, and Coleman Butler always was called 
a fortune-hunter; it makes all the difference 
in the world! 
something, because I think it’s too bad you don’t 
know it. I told mamma it was a real shame, 


But I was going to tell you 


and it shows just how worldly the Reveres are. 
Mamma always must know about everybody, 
so she went straight to Miss Middleton and 
asked if you belonged to the Chestnut Street 
Harrisons ; and Miss Middleton said, ‘O dear, 
no !’ and told her a lot of stuff about your liv- 
ing way out of the world, and teaching music, 
and how she found out about it; and that Laura 
would have given you up long ago, only she 
didn’t know how to get out of it; she never 
would have kept it up at first, only to spite 
Miss Middleton. Laura didn’t want to ask you 
to-night, it appears, but Mr, Revere—they told 
him a quantity of stuff about you and Coleman 
Butler, it seems—insisted upon it, and said, ‘ It 
would be a good lesson to the young person to 
find herself so entirely out of her sphere.’ He 
was quite put out when he found you were not 
of a good family. There, we never were very 
intimate, you know, but I told mamma it was 
very mean in Laura, and I vowed you should 
know it.’’ 


‘* Josephus! Oh, Josephus, won’t you see if 
there is a carriage come for me; for Miss Harri- 
son? It was to be here at half past one 
And Josephus obeyed with more alacrity than 
he had ever shown in her cause before ; for the 
voice that accosted him trembled as if the sobs 
were not far off, and Anne looked up to him in 
such a pitiful way, that he almost relented 


Ral 


towards her. 

The shabby, clattering vehicle, driven by Job, 
drew up in the full glare of the aristocratio 
mansion, Utterly wretched as she was, Anne 
felt that the rusty harness and miserable beasts 
did not escape the practised eye of the ancient 


servitor of the Reveres. But he overlooked it, 
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and handed her in in his best manner, standing 
a moment with folded arms as he looked after 
the carriage. The ‘“‘thank you, Josephus’’ 
had touched him, when he reflected how per- 
severingly he had aided Miss Middleton in the 
inquisitorial process which she had instituted 
on her return. 

‘She never would do for society, though ; 
wasn’t born in her; either natural, or plated 
as some of us are.’”’ And he shook his head 
solemnly as he reascended the steps, kicking 
the dust from his pumps, and reflecting that he 
had seen the first and last of her at that house. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Mr. Ciark’s parlor was a picture of cheerful 
contentment, all the more striking from the 
blustering winter storm that writhed the spare 
branches of the leafless trees in front of the 
house, and sent a sharp shower of sleet at 
The 


were drawn up to allow as much light as pos- 


intervals against the windows. shades 
sible, the day being so dark, so that the gilt 
picture-frames stood out boldly from the walls, 
and the carpet, which was of a particularly 
lively pattern, looked quite as well as if the 
sun had shone in upon it. There was a round 
centre-table in the middle of the room, with 
a tall astral lamp, very useful before the in- 
troduction of gas, and now retained for orna- 
ment. There were books of all shapes and 
sizes piled up on the round table, for Mrs. 
Clark had always been ‘‘a great reader.’’ The 
newspapers, neatly laid on the end of the wide 
sofa, with its hair-cloth cushions, belonged to 
her husband; so did the ample leathern arm- 
chair on one side of the fire, while Mrs. Clark 
herself sat in a corresponding one on the other 
side, though rockers marked the feminine owner- 
ship, and there was a neat little footstool, of gay 
worsted-work, in front of it. The Lehigh coal 
fire burned steadily, the well-filled grate look- 
ing as if it had been arranged for the whole 
day, and intended to do its own part in keep- 
ing the shining hearth clear of dust and ashes. 
The pendulum of the marble mantel-clock ticked 
lazily, communicating a slow, regular motion to 
the drops of the candelabras on either side; the 
musical murmur of the glass was far from un- 
pleasant, and had put the cat quietly to sleep— 
the large Maltese cat which occupied the soft 
Even Mrs. Clark felt inclined to 
atmosphere, with such 
Her knit- 


upon her lap, and the 


hearth-rug. 
be drowsy, in the gray 
lulling sounds without and within. 


ting-pins had dropped 
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neat morning-cap had just given an unmis- 
takable nod, when the sound of quick foot- 
steps on the stairs and the door hurriedly 
opened aroused her. 

‘Anne Hamilton! why, child, how you 
startled me! Why, what is the matter? Is 
any one sick? Come right to the fire; you 
must be wet through.”’ 

**T left my overshoes and cloak in the hall; I 
met Margery, and she took them off—I shouldn’t 
have thought of it. I don’t mind the wet, and 
nobody ’s sick but me. I have a terrible head- 
ache ; but it’s not so much that; I want you 
to tell me what to do.’’ 

‘* Your mother is the proper person to go to, 
my dear,’’ said Mrs. Clark, arresting the rocker, 
and sitting up a little stiffly. 

‘*But she can’t understand; she wasn’t there 
—at the Bonaparte House, you know. She 
can’t see how it all came about; that’s why I 
came here, and to say—I wanted to tell you 
that I knew I was very foolish, and wicked, 
and ungrateful there.’’ 

‘*It’s very easy to call one’s self hard names, 
Anne ; it’s harder work to act up to it.” 

‘*But I mean to, now, I really do; but I don’t 
know where to begin. Won’t you let me tell 
you all about it? You see things so differently 
from mother; she only takes one side, and she 
would say all the time, ‘Why did you do so, 
then?’ I don’t believe people ever know ‘why,’ 
when they begin to do wrong.” 

‘Where did you begin? that’s the best way 
to look at it, Anne. Put your feet up to the 
fire, though, my dear; your dress is quite wet.’’ 

Mrs. Clark began to be mollified, partly by 
Anne’s genuine misery, and partly because she 
had come to her in her trouble. 

‘That is it; that’s why Icame. I thought 
it over and over—I did not close my eyes last 
night—and every time I began again I could 
see that, if I had kept by you and taken your 
advice, I never should have got so intimate 
with them, and allowed him to see that I cared 
so much for him, when he was just leading me 
on all the while. I can see it now. Oh, Mrs. 
Clark, Mr. Butler’s engaged to that hateful Miss 
Fisher, just because she has had some money 
left her. If you could have seen how spitefully 
she looked at me last night! I understand it 
all now, and why Laura has been so indifferent 
lately ; I wouldn’t let myself see it, I was so de- 
termined to be intimate there.’’ 

‘*T saw just how it was all going to end, from 
the first.’”’ And Mrs. Clark felt inclined to de- 
liver a lecture on the various points of Anne’s 
original misbehavior; but she waited patiently 
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for a full confession, beginning with the bowl- 
ing-alley and ending with her distress and 
mortification the evening before. 

‘*It was very kind in Emily Lewis, when 
Laura and myself laughed at her so much, 
and she went up with me to the dressing-room, 
when she saw how ill I was, or I don’t know 
how I should have got there. She helped me 
on with my things; but it wasn’t time for the 
carriage yet, and there I sat and sat, and heard 
the music, and heard them go to supper, and 
the buzz and confusion all over the house, until 
I thought I should go crazy.” 

** And what did your mother say to you last 
night?’ said Mrs. Clark, very indignant at such 
selfishness and neglect on the part of the Re- 
veres, and feeling all her ancient kindness to 
Anne return at the recital of her wrongs. 

‘*T had the key—Job had; mother sent it by 
him, and I went straight to my room. Mother 
had cleared it all up; I left it looking dread- 
fully, and it went right through me to think 
how good she always was, and how Id treated 
Oh, Mrs. Clark, 
you don’t know half how bad I have been!” 

‘* There! there ! don’t sob so, Anne; she will 


her in every way, this winter. 


be ready enough to forgive you, I dare say.” 


**Oh, she always is; that’s the worst of it; 
she is so, so good! She’d been reading in my 
Bible before she went to bed, and it was open 
just where she laid it down; I should have 
thought it was on purpose, only I knew she 
had read the chapter before it Monday night. 
For all I was so miserable, I took up the Bible 
and held it; it seemed as if it would do me 
good. I didn’t to prayers; I 
haven’t for—oh, for a great while. The chap- 
ter was about people that are ‘lovers of them- 


dare say my 


selves, boasters, proud, disobedient to parents, 
unthankful, unholy.’ It kept going through 
and through my head all night; it was all me. 
Mother knows I came here. And there’s Alice 
and her brother won’t speak to me, and she’s 
worth fifty Lauras. Laura always was selfish.” 

‘*That was very plain to be seen,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Clark; ‘‘and as long as you were useful 
to her in any way, even to flatter her vanity, 
she liked you well enough. As for the young 
man’’—and here Mrs. Clark’s voice grew more 
decided—‘“‘ he ought to be called to an account, 
He knew very well that you had no father or 
brother. 
excellent lesson, for you are inclined to be vain, 


It’s a good lesson to you, Anne, an 


Never listen to any man who tells you he loves you, 


without asking you to marry him, in so many words, 


There’s always mischief at the bottom of it.’”’ 
Mrs. Clark thought of her lifelong yearning 
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for children, more resigned than she had ever 


been before to its denial. They might have 
been taught by harsh lessons like poor Anne’s, 
still, to be like 
**that young man.”’ 


IT think you have begun just as you ought 


or, worse lived scoundrels 


to, at the very beginning,”’ said Mrs. Clark 
again, after a little interval of such thought, 
while Anne wept on in silence; ‘‘and I am 
pleased to see that you do not spare yourself. 
You know where to go for forgiveness as well 
as I can tell you, and for help to keep your 
good resolutions; you can’t keep them without, 
though you think you can. We are all short- 
dear’’ — Mrs. 


sighted and self-deceived, 


Clark sighed, as if she knew it only too well— 


my 


*‘and the sooner we find it out, and look away 
from ourselves for assistance, the straighter 
we shall walk.” 

And when Anne found how heartily she had 
her mother’s sympathy, how readily she was 
pardoned, it made her understand as she never 
had before how free and entire is the forgive- 
ness of our Heavenly Parent. 

Mr. Clark was greatly astonished at his wife’s 
revelations that evening, and greatly inclined to 
settle Mr. Butler’s affairs himself; but his wife 
reminded him that there was no actual pro- 
mise, and it would only hurt Anne still more 
by making the matter public. 

**T°ll tell you what I can do, mother, at all 
since I was the unfortunate means of 
‘ll 
give Mrs. Harrison the money to square up 
her Christmas bills, and Alick a new suit of 
clothes.”’ 

‘‘Give the clothes, certainly; it would be 


events, 
getting the poor child into such a scrape. I 


quite a help, and we all know that Alick is 
your favorite; but /end the money, and Ill 
see that Anne has scholars enough to pay it off 
after awhile. She’ll feel as if she was working 
her way out of it herself, and it will help her 
to be steady and economical, for we don’t lose 
bad habits in aday. I sent for Alice Brooks 
this afternoon, and she has promised to forgive 
and forget, though she thought it was Anne’s 
I made her understand 


’ 


place to go to her. 
just how cut down Anne was.’ 

So the loan was made, though Mr. Clark 
grumbled a little at not being allowed to give 
the sum out and out, and sunshine and con- 
tent once more shone in on the home of the 
Harrisons. Anne toiled thankfully at sewing 
and teaching, never-allowing herself to dwell 
upon the past, for the pain and shame that 
The reconciliation with Alice 


As for the Re- 


rose up with it 
was a great comfort aud help. 
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veres, she walked more than one square to 
avoid the house, and it so happened that they 
never met in public; her dignified note to 
Laura ended the acquaintance. After a time, 
the announcement of the marriage between 
‘*Coleman Butler, Esq., and Miss Fisher, the 
beauty and heiress,’’ was commented on, under 
the head of ‘‘ Personal,’’ in the public prints, 
and Anne read it quite calmly to her mother. 

Two years glided quietly along, with very 
little outward change to the family in Ninth 
Street; and when the second Christmas came, 
Anne went with much satisfaction to repay the 
at least half the 
wrinkles from her mother’s face. 


loan which had smoothed 

** All my own earnings, Mr. Clark,’’ she said, 
handing him the pretty new purse she had cro- 
cheted expressly for the occasion ; and her face 
was so radiant that it did her old friends good 
to see it. 

Mr. Clark counted it deliberately into little 
piles on the stuffed arm of the chair. It was in 
gold, and he had awoman’s liking for bright coin, 

‘* Yes, here it is, sure enough; you have not 
A hundred and 
1’ ll 


keep that, and you will be so good as to take 


tried to cheat me, Miss Anne, 
forty dollars, and the purse for interest. 


this back again for those new clothes people 
always want on certain occasions.’’ 
‘*But, Mr. Clark—”’ And Anne blushed 
hotly, as the golden shower flew into her lap. 
‘It’s just exactly what I gave each of my 
girls fora wedding outfit; no, not quite; there’s 
another eagle, to help out. Mrs. C. knows what 


such things cost. It won’t buy much finery, but 


substantials are the thing—hey, Mrs. C, ?’’ 

‘*Is the day fixed yet, Anne f’ asked Mrs, 
Clark, with feminine interest. If her daughters 
had lived to marry such men as Elliot Brooks, 
she would not have minded the hard lessons so 
much, after all. 

“O no, not yet; it’s only a week since we 
were really engaged, you know.”’ And Anne 
played absently with her wedding gift, forget- 
ting, for the moment, to say ‘Thank you,” 
Mr. Clark knew all the time that it 

**Only think how kind Elliot is; he 
is going to allow me to go on just the same, 


though 
was felt. 
Some men wouldn't like it, 


giving lessons. 


their—’’ 


you know, to have their 

‘*Out with it, Anne, their wives.’’ 

‘Yes, teach, because, you know, people make 
such remarks; but Elliot is above that, and, 
though he would be perfectly willing to send 
James to college himself, he sees that it would 
be best to have me do it.”’ 

‘*So James is really going through, after all? 








Well, it won’t do him any harm, the knowledge 
of the world he’s picked up ina store. He’s 
just that kind of a fellow; it must be driven 
into him, anything but books. There’s Alick, 
now—’’ 

‘Oh, Elliot says he thinks he’s quite old 
enough to go into a store, and he’ll look out 
for a situation,’”’ 

‘*T°ll ’tend to Alick, tell Mr. Brooks; I’ve 
got my own plans for him, and intend to settle 
him just as I did my own boys, den’t we, 
Mrs. C. ?” 

And Anne hurried home with all the good 
news, and to display her own generous dower ; 
moreover, to welcome the one she had learned 
to love best on earth to their first family dinner, 
and to be thankful, every time she found his 
pleasant eyes watching her, that she had found 
the courage to confess all, hard as it was, when 
he had asked her to be his wife. 


~3-—7- oo — 


Do.—Show 


me an intelligent family of boys and girls, and 


Wuaat A Goop Prriopican May 


we shall show you a family where newspapers 
and periodicals are plentiful. Nobody who has 
been without these silent private tutors can 
know their educating power for good or evil. 
Have you never thought of the innumerable 
topics of discussion which they suggest at the 
breakfast-table, the important public measures 
with which, thus early, our children become 
familiarly acquainted; great philanthropic ques- 
tions of the day, to which, unconsciously, their 
attention is awakened, and the general spirit 
of intelligence which is evoked by these quiet 
visitors? Anything that makes home pleasant, 
cheerful, and chatty, thins the haunts of vice, 
and the thousand and one avenues of tempta- 
tion, should certainly be regarded, when we con- 
sider its influence on the minds of the young, 
as a great moral and social blessing. 
Erroneous Jopoment ty Yourn.—Young peo- 
ple are apt to think that every one who does 
not know what they happen to have been 
tanght, is ignorant; everything they happen 
not to have learned, is useless; everything that 
is not the custom of the society in which they 
happen to have moved, is vulgar; every one 
who does not like what they happen to like, 
has bad taste; every one who does not feel 
what happens to affect them, has no heart; 
every one who is not employed as they are, 
wastes his time; every one who does not con- 
form to their estimate of right, has no con- 
science ; every one whose opinions are not like 
their own or their mamma’s, is mistaken. 
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RAVES OF 


MY KINDRED, 


BY CHARLES STEWART, 


The leve where Death hath set his seal, 
Nor awe can chill, nor rival steal, 


Nor Palsehood disavow.’ 


Tue bell ceased tolling! 
hushed footsteps and tearful eyes, the pale 


One by one, with 


mourners departed, and I stood alone amid the 
solemn sanctuaries of death. 

Twilight was spreading her gradual and 
starry veil over stream and tree, and the last 
sunshine of expiring day poured a flood of 
subdued glory athwart the scene, like the as- 
suring smile of a departing Christian. All na- 
ture appeared to feel and acknowledge the 
mournful and contemplative influence of the 
time and place, and every sound seemed, like 
a spirit voice, to whisper into my ear all the 
starry mystery of the skies. It is in such a 
tender hour as this that the soul turns from 
the hot and emulous race of life, and retires to 
the sympathetic companionship of nature, while 


serious meditation ascends the intellectual 
throne. The bright and gentle sisterhood of 


stars seemed to look down upon me, in that 
calm and holy hour, from their blue and illimit- 
able depths, like the kind spirit eyes of the loved 
and lost trembling with tears over the littleness 
of human lot. Everything around seemed im- 
bued with the spiritual presence of the dear 
departed, now reposing around me, locked in 
the everlasting dream of death, The very air 
seemed instinct with their low breathings, and 
every sound appeared rather to enhance than 
disturb the melancholy influence of the scene ; 
the rustling autumnal leaf struggling awhile in 
mid-air, then floating gently down upon the 
damp earth to die at last, a true symbol of hu- 
man destiny; the fitful breeze sighing regret- 
fully over the loveliness it was commissioned 
to destroy so soon; or the murmurous plash of 
the meadow brook as it pursued its long journey 
to thesea. The gentlest zephyr that whispered 
among the leaves seemed to murmur in mem- 
ory’s ear like the pleasant voices of friends long 
gone before ; and every rustle amid the tall, cool 
grass seemed the light tramping of beloved 
feet, long since treading the dark valley of the 
shadow of death. Nothing appeals to the hu- 
man heart with more touching eloquence or per- 
suasive admonition than the evening autumnal 


breeze. Its ‘still, small voice’? seems ever to 





repeat that sad commentary on human hopes 
and human happiness, ‘‘ passing away, passing 
away !’’ and the low echo of its music lingers 
upon the ear like the memory of joys that are 
past, mournful, but pleasing to the soul ! 

Twilight insensibly deepened into night, and 
the sun had receded far down his azure track; 
but the majestic moon reared her broad shield 
slowly from out her fleecy cloud-couch in the 
east, and the swelling roof of heaven was spar- 
kling with stars. 

It was a beautiful spot! Full many a lovely 
dell slumbering in the shadow, or gentle mound 
smiling beneath the liquid moonlight, was 
scattered here and there in that quiet burial- 
place, and many a dewy flower bowed its grace- 
ful head in humble loveliness and breathed forth 
its faint perfume like an unuttered prayer, 
The tall trees stood around that devoted place 
like grim sentinels from the ‘‘dark backward 
and abysm of time,’’ and the marble memorials 
of decay seemed still more white and spiritual 
beneath the mild radiance of the autumnal 
moon, 

There, amid the mute but eloquent souvenirs 
of the dead, I sat me down, while memory and 


As lmused 


there, reminiscences of other and brighter days 


hope alternately possessed my heart. 


crowded upon me until my eyes and my heart 
grew full. Hopes long buried, and aspirations 
long unattained, started into life afresh, and, 
fired by the electric chain of memory, the 
mighty past yielded up her teeming treasures 
to the soul. One by one I called up the dear 
images of friends whom I shall greet never- 
more, save by the green pastures and the still 
waters of the harvest home, I remembered 
the parting—the quivering lip—the fond, sad 
smile—the last farewell, when the damp dews 
of the dark valley had gathered upon the pallid 
brow, once so beaming with intelligence and so 
elate with life and light. A feeling of desola- 
tion came over me, and, for a moment, I felt 
that I was alone inthe world, But I would not 
call them back. Ono! Still I love to think of 
them as they were, 
Together they slumber ! 
sleep the sleep that knows no earthly waking. 
Upon their graves the same wild flowers bloom 


Side by side they 


and fade, the same trees grow green above them 
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in springtime, and in autumn cast their leaves, 
flushed with the hectic hues of death, upon ‘heir 
bosoms ; the same warm sunshine and the same 
rentle dews nourish the fair sisterhood of flowers 
whose fragrant breath floatsabove them; and the 
same mingled melody, bird, breeze, and stream 
And 
too, shall have done with the things of 
Let 


and flowers wither and grow green above 


chant their tender and eternal requiem, 
when I, 
here, the same 


time and earth, lay me 


let the same music float around me, and 
the same silent and serene stars gaze down from 
their sublime spaces and weep their crystal 
dews upon my grave ! 

There exists, perhaps, no more elevating or 
the heart 


that created by the tender associations which 


purer influence over human than 
cluster so fondly around the burial-ground. It 
vems, indeed, like an atmosphere of circum- 
unbient sanctity, within whose ethereal circle 
no harsh thoughts or unholy feelings dare in- 
trude. No heart, however callous to the stings 
of conscience, can enter the precincts of so sa- 
cred a spot without feeling higher and nobler 
impulses stir within him. Does your own 
spirit ever burn under the unhallowed spirit of 
envy, jealousy, or revenge, my dear and gentle 
reader? Turn then your footsteps to the last 
earthly resting-place of humanity; go to the 
grave. Beneath that heaving turf reposes all 
that is perishable of some dear friend ; a father, 
it may be, or a mo! her—your best and truest 
friends. Tread lightly and breathe softly, now, 
for it is indeed a consecrated spot. Do you not 
feel a purer and more celestial spirit pervading 
the air around yon, and permeating your inmost 
Ah! 


then, indeed, will the impetuous surges which 


being with soft but irresistible control ? 


momentarily swept across the soul’s great deep 
subside, and a feeling of mournful quietude 
steal over it as oil upon the waters; then will 
sad and chastening repentance calm the troubled 
sea of passion surely as when He stretched forth 
his hand over the storm-lashed ocean and pro- 
claimed ‘Peace, be still !’? You will perchance 


question yourself: Did I ever inflict a pang 


upon that bosom now hushed forever in the 
grave? Did I ever, by word or deed, cause 
that gentle heart, now so cold and still, one 


Ah, dear reader, think of this 
when passion prompts you to treat your brother 


throb of pain ? 


with aught but a forgiveness kind and noble as 
it is forbearing and just! And when the potent 
allurements of secular glory come to woo you 
from the path of duty, as come they doubtless 
For 
nothing can linger around that most sacred 


will, then turn for succor to the grave! 
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spot but good thoughts and holy aspirations, 
but tender associations and fond regrets. 

I have remarked a joyful smile flit over the 
the 


when, returning home from far away te die, 


pale, weather-worn features of mariner 
the outlines of his native land broke the hori- 
zon, and the landmarks of home rose, one by 
one, into familiar recognition; the old light- 
house the village church spire; the smoking 
chimney of the old homestead, and the happy, 
eager faces watching the big vessel as she 
slowly emerged from the blue bosom of the 
ocean—all, all, 


through the heart of the dying man thrills of 


succeeding each other, sent 


pleasure and gratitude for the last fond privi- 
lege of mingling his dust with the ashes of his 
fathers. 

I have also stood by the bedside of an un- 
known and friendless wanderer dying upon a 
foreign shore. As I cooled his fevered brow, as 
I moistened his parched lips, he would talk to 
me of home—the home of his birth, of his youth, 
of his dearest reminiscences, the home of his 
heart. Then he would yearn for the precious 
boon of stretching his world-weary limbs among 
the far distant vales of his native land. 

And I have wept by the death-bed of my 
dearest earthly friend, when I could do naught 
but close the vacant eye, kiss the pale, cold 
Then I, too, 


yearned for home, that home so dear to the 


brow, and follow her to the grave. 


weary sorrow-laden pilgrim of earth, that hea- 
venly home of eternal sunshine, where the pure 
in spirit shall drink deep of Siloa’s fountain of 
everlasting life that flows fast by the oracles of 
God! 


revisit and gaze again upon the dead hopes and 


Memory, ever unwearied, flies back to 


vanished dreams that once gilded the threshold 
of life; but of all the fires that once burned 
upon the altar-stone of youth, the unborrowed 
light of love alone streams along the dusky 
galleries of the past and flings its subdued halo 
around the thorny pathway to the grave. 
Hope! O blessed star in life’s dark sky! O 
sunshiny isle in life’s stormy sea! Forever 
guiding the weary and wayworn to the heavenly 
goal, forever illuminating futurity with the un- 
fabled lustre of truth, forever winging thy way 
through the tremulous and far off mists and 
shadows of eternity—a guide, a comforter! be- 
fore whose faithful light the specious vanities 
of life fade away like frail, fairy frostwork before 
the and 
eternal and exhaustless glory the hearts of the 


All-beholding sun, beneath whose 


meek and lowly blossom with the promise of 


perpetual spring. 
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BY VIRGINIA F. 


“On, Uncle Nat, 
right under that great tulip-tree |! 


it’s just the nicest place 
Do let ’s sit 
down there and rest a little while.’’ 

‘*You do look kinder tuckered out, child, 
that’s a fact. City gals ain’t used to climbin’ 
and hazin’ ’round like country ones.’’ And 
the looked 


down in my face with his keen, kindly eyes, 


broad-chested, sunburnt farmer 


set under shaggy eyebrows. ‘* Now, 


there ’s Melissy, she was a little, delicate-look- 


great 


in’, springy sort of body at your age, and yet 
I'll be bound she wouldn’t thought of restin’ 
short of a five-mile tramp.’’ 

He made this speech just as we entered the 
shadow of the great tulip-tree, and I spread 
my light blue shawl on the grass, and we sat 
down together and looked out on the afternoon. 

Uncle Nat, named so of courtesy by me, was 
may mother’s cousin’s half-brother. He was a 
plain, honest, hard-working farmer, with large, 
awkward limbs, a face and hands browned 
and scarred by hard labor, and his iron-gray 
hair fell coarse and stiff over his wrinkled fore- 
head, for Uncle Nat Palmer’s life had now turned 
the corner of his fifty-second year; but under- 
neath that hard, old-fashioned exterior beat a 
heart furnished with such pleasant and goodly 
chambers, such broad passages ‘‘ turned to the 
light,’’ as the angels love to walk in with their 
hushed tread, and still, serene faces. 

I was fifteen at that time, my mother’s only 
daughter, and she was a widow. My life had 
blossomed up so far in the midst of great love 
and much luxury; but in the early summer a 
fever had stricken me, and for weeks I had 
lain within the sound of the waves of the river 
of death; but I was given back to life, and 
then the doctors said that nothing would re- 
cuperate me but draughts of country air; so 
they brought me, with my jarred nerves and 
languid frame, to Uncle Nat Palmer’s. My 
mother did not accompany me. Long anxiety 
had worn very heavily on a naturally delicate 
constitution, and the doctors prescribed a voyage 
for her. Uncle Nat Palmer had two sons on 
earth, and five daughters, he humbly trusted, 
The former were, like himself, 
The 


homestead was three-quarters of a century old, 


in heaven. 
honest, stalwart, hard-working farmers. 


with a steep 


44* 


a farm-house large and rambling, 
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mossy roof and all sorts of sunplements and 
addenda in the way of kitchens and pantries, 
which had been supplied as circumstances re- 
yuired them. The 
mountain winds brought back the lost roses to 


I was very happy here. 
my cheeks, the young vigor to my blood; and 
that summer nature and I stood for the first 
time face to face, and we knew each other. 
There was a long silence betwixt Uncle Nat 
and me, as we sat under the tulip-tree that 
It was the time of the Indian sum- 


mer, and the earth lay in serene, saintly beauty 


afternoon. 


before us ; soft winds stirred her forest pulses. 
We heard the nuts dropping in the woods ; 
looked off to the meadows, with the little brooks 


we 


tangling themselves in crystal skeins through 
the grass, and far off were the great solemn 
hills, and they seemed, with the silver mists 
that hovered across them, like great emerald 
gates, with gray bars, locking in the little 
valley about us. 

**Oh, isn’t it beautiful, Uncle Nat?’’ break- 
ing the silence at last. ‘‘It always seems to 
me as though the Indian summer was a kind 


of 


a solemn 


of reflection of heaven, and Ahose words 
Paul’s seem to 


chant, wandering up and down my soul: ‘Now 


set themselves to 
we see through a glass darkly, but then face 
to face.’’’ 

‘Ah, child, those old Bible words have a 
wondrous way of settin’ themselves, like a 
verse to an old tune, to all the picters which 
the year paints for us.’’ 

‘*Why, Uncle Nat, that’s a real poetical 
fancy !’’—turning round suddenly to him. ‘I 
do believe you’ve got a fountain of living 
poetry away down somewhere in your heart.’’ 

‘*T guess not, child, for I never made two 
lines rhyme in my life; but your head fluttered 
round to me, when you said them words, jest 
as Melissy’s used to.’’ 

‘Uncle Nat, I wish you 'd tell me something 
about those old times.’’ And I slid my hand 
into his hard palm. 

‘* What times, Una?’’ 

‘Oh, the times when you went courting 
Aunt Melissa. 

‘“‘Thirty years, child, though it don’t seem 


How long ago was it ?’’ 


as many days, as | sit here and look over to it, 
‘specially with such a light, springy, sunshiny 
no 
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vetur round me as you are, jest as Melissy 
was then.’’ 

I should never have identified this descrip- 
tion with the kind, grave, matronly face, with 
the faded eyes and lips, and the hair sifted 
with gray, which made up the portrait of Mrs. 
Melissa Palmer. 

‘She was pretty, then, Uncle Nat ?’’ 

** She had hair of the color of the spring dande- 
lions, and cheeks that were painted arter the 
apple-blossoms; and her head had the strangest 
knack of bobbin’ ’round, as if the little white 
neck wasn't big enough to hold it, jest like a 
water-lily that rocks all night on the waves.’’ 

‘*And how old was she when you proposed 
to her?’’ 

I was bold enough to ask this question now, 
for I saw, by the light in the old man’s eyes, 
that the years of his youth had come up, and 

tood with uncovered faces before him. 

A quaint smile lighted along the rugged face. 
‘* Just nineteen, Una.”’ 

‘* And what kind of a night was it?’’ 

**A bright, bitter cold one, in January. You 
see, Melissy Treat and I had al’ays known each 

ther, for she lived on the old turnpike road, 
half a mile from our farm, and we’d been to 
the district school through all our childhood 
together, and she was next to me in spellin’, 
and we ’d been on berryin’s, and nuttin’s, and 
skatin’s, and candy-pullin’s; and, somehow, 
I'd al’ays kinder took to Melissy’s golden 
head and sunshiny smile from the time whet 
I used to take my sled and go over to Widow 
Treat’s afore the roads was broke arter a hard 
snow, to carry Melissy over the hill to school. 
it’s more ’n twenty years since Farmer Blake 
Louglht out the old place, and tore down the 
little brown house with the gable ends and the 
two windows in front, but I can see it now jest 
as plain as I could when I turned round the 
cor.er of the lane in the days that I went 
courtin’ Melissy Treat. 

‘* You see, I'd waited on her pretty steady to 
singin’-schools, and apple-bees, and meetin’s, 
and frolics for about two year, and long afore 
this 1’d come to the conclusion there was no 
gil in all West Farms that I’d as soon jine 
hond and fortin’ with as Melissy Treat; but 
when | thought of askin’ her, my heart would 
set to thumpin’ louder than a drum on ‘lection 
day, and all the blood would tingle right up 
into my cheeks, and so I al’ays put the thought 
away from me, hopin’ the time would come, 


sooner or later, when I could muster courage 


to tell the gal of my choice that I loved her. 
I knew, too, that she had a likin’ for me, 
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though she tried hard enough to conceal it; 
but there ’d be a sudden catch of her breath in 
the midst of a laugh, when I came along; and 
though she had a face bright and open aa the 
day, them blue eyes of hern never could look 
right into mine without a sudden down flutter 
of the lid; 
he’s got to be a duller man than Nat Palmer 
ever was, if he don’t understand ’em. But the 
You see, We young folks 


and when a man sees these things, 


time came at last. 
had got up a sleigh-ride, and was to have a 
supper at Pike’s Tavern, up to Four (‘orners, 
Well, I'd 
engaged Melissy’s company, and I was on hand 
at seven o'clock, with the neatest little one- 
seat cutter and a pair of dun-colored horses 
that couldn’t be beat in all the country ’round, 


about six miles from West Farm. 


archin’ their handsome necks, and flashin’ 
their great brown eyes in impatience to be off. 
Melissy came down stairs arter I’d chatted 
a few minutes with Widder Treat afore the 
great blazin’ fire in the kitchen, and she did 
look as though she’d stept right out of a picter. 
She wore a brown merino dress, with little 
plaited ruffles runnin’ round the neck and 
sleeves, and she’d twisted a sprig of some 
evergreen danglin’ with red berries in her hair, 
and it was wonderful becomin’. I couldn’t keep 
my eyes off from her, nor her mother either, 
for she did doat the whole world on Melissy, as 
she was her only daughter. 

*** Now, do be careful, and don’t tire your- 
self out with the frolickin’, Melissy,’ 
as she pinned her cloak round her; ‘you know 


she said, 


you ain’t strong enough for these scrapes, any 
way.’ 

‘* Melissy clapped her hands, and laughed a 
laugh that went away down into the corners of 
one’s heart, like an outburst of a dozen robins 
on a summer’s mornin’, ‘Mother al’ays is 
makin’ herself uneasy about me, Nat,’ she 
said, ‘and insistin’ I’m delicate, when I'd like 
to see who’d beat me at a spinnin’ or a cheese- 
pressin’.’ 

‘** Well, it won’t do you any harm to have a 
mother to look out for you, any way, Melissy,’ 
I answered. 

‘But | felt crank that night, as I handed her 
into the sleigh. It was as light as day, and the 
sky was covered thick with stars as a May 
fleld with dandelions, and the moon satin the 
There 


wasn't a single twig or bough but was covered 


midst of ‘em like a solitary sunflower. 


and glitterin’ with ice, and the road and the 
flelds stretchin’ miles away was like one great 
sheet of shinin’ marble, I tucked Melissy up 


tight in the buffalo-robe, and the horses shook 
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their handsome necks, and the bells that covered 
‘em clashed out like a band of music. I was 
jest goin’ to crack my whip when Miss Treat, 
who was at the door to see us off, screamed 
out:— 

‘**O laws, Nat, do wait a minute; I'd forgot 
the foot-stone.’ And she hurried right off into 
the kitchen, and was back ag’in in a breath, 

**She wouldn’t hear a word, when I objected 
to her comin’ out in the cold, but threw her 
apron over her head, and ran down to the 
sleigh, and sot the stone under Melissy’s feet, 
declarin’ the gal would a’ got her death cold, 
if she hadn't thought on’t. A minute arter 
we started, the horses sprang like lightnin’, 
and we whirled away over the white, shinin’ 
road, past the fences, and the farm-houses, and 
the great black barn-gate, and up the turnpike 
that led to the woods; and there by my side, 
chattin’ and laughin’, sat the girl that I’d a’ 
Oh, it makes the old 


” 


laid down my life for. 
blood dance in my veins to think of that time. 
And Uncle Nat’s rugged face kindled itself into 
a light that seemed to set it back into the lost 
freshness of its youth once more. 

**Go on, go on,”’ I whispered. 

** Well, it must a’ been wearin’ towards eight 
o’clock when we got to Pike’s Tavern, for the 
horses didn’t let the ground stand still under 
their feet. There was about forty couple on 
hand, as full of life and fun as the night was 
of frost, and we had fiddlin’, and plays, and a 
high time generally, and, to crown all, a sup- 
per, the very sight of which was enough to 
make one’s mouth water. But, arter all, I 
didn’t enjoy that evenin’ as I’d counted on.”’ 

‘Why, what happened, Uncle Nat ?’’ 

‘Waal, among the company was a young 
fellow from the south part of the village, whose 
name was Daniel Slade, the son of old Deacon 
Slade, and he ’d had the reputation of bein’ 
awful wild in his youth, when he was at home 
on the farm; but he finally went to New York, 
and the neighbors said his father was glad to 
get him off his hands, as he was more ’n he 
could manage at home. But, arter three years’ 
absence, Dan had come back, and he was greatly 
improved. He was good-looking naterally, with 
a figure as straight as an oak, and a jaunty air 
that al’ays takes among gals. There was some- 
thing in his face that I didn’t like, though, and 
he wasn’t any great favorite among the village 
boys that night, ’cos he outshone ’em all; but 
his attentions to Melissy Treat was aggravatin’ 
I s’pose he selected her because 


enough to me. 
she was about the handsomest of the lot; and 
he talked with her, and danced with her, and 
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hang round her a great share of the evenin’. 
Then, he contrived to get opposite to her at 
supper, and was so perlite and sociable that I 
didn’t get a chance to put in a word edgewise, 
if I'd been disposed, for I thought Melissy was 
mightily pleased with his attentions, as I s’pose 
a’most any gal would have been; but when [ 
saw her cheeks kindle and her eyes brighten at 
his jokes, I jest wished Daniel Slade was a 
thousand miles off from Pike’s Tavern, and [ 
was half scared at the feelin’s of hatred that 
flashed out of my heart; and, take it all in all, 
I wasn’t sorry when the evenin’ was over. 

‘**Oh, haven’t we had a glorious time ?’ said 
Melissy, as she snuggled down in the sleigh 
about two o'clock, 

‘** Waal, I think I’ve seen better ones. I 
was glad, though, you seemed to enjoy it so’— 
which wasn’t exactly the truth, as I gave the 
left horse a crack with my whip that made him 
rear and prance until Melissy fairly screamed 
for terror. We whirled over the road, and 
team after team of ringin’ voices shouted out 
its good-bys to us, until, at last, there was no 
sound but the loud clashin’ of our own sleigh- 
bells to break the still, frosty air. We had 
sot thus for about ten minutes, when at last 
Melissy’s little hand stole out from her cloak, 
and rested softly on my arm. 

‘¢¢ What makes you so still and grum, Nat? 
Are you offended with anybody ?” 

***Oh, not at all, Melissy, only I didn’t s’pose 
I could say anything very interestin’, arter the 
agreeable company you ’ve had to-night.’ 

‘*] didn’t mean to make jest this answer, but 
somehow the words shot right out of my lips. 

‘¢*Oh, now, Nat, you don’t mean to say you 
was offended because I chatted with Daniel 
Slade awhile this evenin’ ?’ 

‘**Tt isn’t my business, Melissy, and I’m 
aware on’t, too; but when I see you so carried 
away by the fine airs of a city chap that hasn't 
got any more brains than a good-sized turkey, 
I can’t help kinder speakin’ of it.’ 

‘¢*] wasn’t carried away with him, Nat, and 
as for his fine city airs, they don’t weigh with 
me more than a white feather; and I think you 
ought to know me better, Nathaniel Palmer, 
than to cherish such unworthy thoughts of 
ine.’ 

‘(She said this last in such a grave, grieved 
tone that I fairly longed to turn round and hug 
the little puss right to my heart. I stammered 
out somethin’ arter this fashion: ‘Well, Melissy, 
I hope you'll excuse me, if I’ve gone too far; 
but I beg you'll jest remember it isn’t fine 


clothes and smart manners that make true 
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hearts, and those who love you best may not 
al’ays be the fust to tell you of it.’ 

‘** Well,’ sez she, with a toss of her head, 
‘it wouldn’t make any difference if Daniel 
Slade should tell me so a hundred times over 
—not the least bit in the world.’ 

**It did me a heap of good to hear her say 
these words, but somethin’ made me feel won- 
derful bold just then, and I answered: ‘No, I 
don’t s’pose ’twould make any difference to 
you, Melissy Treat, whoever should tell you 
they loved you.’ 

***T declare, Nat Palmer, I believe you think 
I’m nothin’ in the world but a heartless, good- 
for-nothin’ flirt.’ And here she broke right 
down and burst out a-eryin’. 

‘‘It was more ’n [I could stand. I felt, that 
minute, as if hangin’ was too good for me, 
when I heard Melissy sobbin’. 

*** No, I didn’t mean that, at all; you didn’t 
understand, Melissy.’ 

‘** You insinuated it, any way,’ she said, 
sobbin’. 

‘** Well, I meant, I meant—’ 

*** What else did you mean, then ?’ 

‘**T meant I didn’t s’pose it would make the 
least sort of difference to you if J said J loved 
you.’ There, thinks I, you’ve done it now, 
Nat Palmer, and I felt hot and cold by turns. 

‘*Melissy sat still as a mouse, not sayin’ a 
word; but I could feel that she was all of a 
tremble from head to foot. I can’t tell whether 
it was this that made me bolder, or the suspense 
which seemed harder to endure than the worst 
certainty ; but I leaned down, and whispered, 
because I couldn’t say it loud, ‘ Melissy, do tell 
me, would it make any difference ?’ 

‘*That little hand of hers, hidden away in its 
great woollen glove, stole into mine. ‘ Yes, it 
would,’ she faltered out so low, and the bells 
were jinglin’ so loud, and yet I heard it; it 
seemed to me plainer than the loudest clap of 
thunder. 

‘* Arter that, neither on us spoke a word until 
we drove afore the Widder Treat’s. There 
wasn't any need; we knew each other’s hearts. 
But I tell you, I was a prouder and a happier 
man that night, when I lifted the gal I loved 
better than the whole world from the cutter, 
and thought how she would belong to me all 
the days of her life, and how we should go 
through them in joy or in sorrow, with her 
lovin’ heart beatin’ close to mine and all for 
me. I say I was a prouder and a happier man 
than if all them great, glistenin’ stars that 
shone overhead had been sprinkled in showers 
of burnin’ diamonds at my feet.’’ 





“Uncle Nat?’ 

** Well, my child ?”’ 

‘*You were never jealous of Daniel Slade 
after that ?’’ 

‘* Never but a moment—a moment that cost 
me a sharp pang, and was followed by hours of 
joy that would have paid for a dozen.’’ 

**Oh, do tell me about it.’’ 

“Tt was in the next June, and jest arter 
twilight, one Wednesday evenin’, that I shut 
the little brown gate of Widder Treat’s cottage, 
and a couple of voices stole out to me from the 
front room. I knew Melissy’s at once—I should 
have known it in Japan; but the other one 
made me halt a minute and listen, and then I 
knew it was Daniel Slade’s. He’d been at 
home, off and on, ever since the winter before, 
and he al’ays made a great stir among the gals, 
when he showed his smart face and figur’ at 
meetin’ or singin’-school. Then some on ’em, 
the gals, was mighty jealous ’cos he ’d shown 
Melissy so much attention at the frolic at Pike’s 
Tavern; and I’d heard a good many ill-natured 
sort of remarks about how Melissy Treat would 
have given all her old shoes to have catched 
Daniel Slade, but he ’d given her the slip, and 
so she was glad enough to take up with Nat 
Palmer, arter all. I knew, too, although she 
never mentioned it to me, that Melissy had 
heard all this gossip; but it didn’t disturb me 
in the least, for Dan had tried a good many 
ways to wait on her and not succeeded. But 
that still June night, when I was comin’ down 
the lane, with my soul as full of sweet thoughts 
of Melissy as the apple-boughs was full of blos- 
soms, I started all of a sudden to hear that 
quick, leapin’ laugh of hers comin’ out of the 
front winder, all tangled in with another’s that 
I knew at once to be Daniel Slade’s, and the 
sound brought back the old burnin’ to my 
heart, and I slid round to the side winder, with 
no intent to listen, only to kinder collect my 
thoughts and conclude whether ’twas best to go 
in or turn right back. But, as I said, it was a 
warm, still evenin’, and the side winder was 
open, too, and the wood-pile right under it, 
so their voices stole out to me. 

‘Now, Miss Treat,’ said young Slade, in 
his most winnin’ way, ‘I hope you won’t re- 
fuse to go on this sailin’-party with me. We've 
got up about twenty couples, and we expect to 
have a strawberry-supper down to the cove.’ 

‘* Now, there never was a gal that was fonder 
of a sail, or a ride, or a scrape of any kind than 
Melissy Treat, and I knew it was a great tempta- 
tion to her, perticerler as she could triamph 
over all the girls by showin’ ’em she could get 
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Daniel Slade for the speakin’. My heart seemed 
to stand stock still, as I waited for her answer. 
It came at last, low and steady. 

***T am very much obleeged to you, Mr. 
Slade, but it won’t be possible for me to go on 
this sail next Thursday.’ 

‘**T wish I knew the reason, Miss Treat. 
I’ve heard, of late, from several of the gossips, 
that you was engaged to Nathaniel Palmer, but 
I didn’t believe a word of it, or that he has any- 
thing to do with your refusal, for he isn't half 
good or smart enough for you to waste your 
thoughts on.’ 

**T jumped right up then, and rusheé round 
the wood-pile; and—God forgive me !—the 
blood of youth b’iled in my veins, and, if I 
could have reached Daniel Slade at that mo- 
ment, I should have felled him to the floor. 
But jest as I got round the corner of the house, 
Melissy’s voice struck up to me, not any louder 
than usual, but it had a clear, ringin’ sound in 
it, as though the wavering head sat proud and 
still on the snowy neck. 

***Mr. Slade, whatever is your opinion of 
Nathaniel Palmer, you must only speak of him 
to me with the respect due to my betrothed 
husband.’ 

‘*The fellow sat dumbfounded a minute, 
then he stammered out: Miss 
Treat; i had no idee matters had gone so far. 


‘Excuse me, 
I didn’t mean any offence, and wish you much 
happiness.’ And then he went on talkin’ of 
other matters, and laughin’ loud and careless, 
but any one could see he was not at his ease ; 
I heard Melissy 
follow him to the door and bid him ‘ good-eve- 


so in a few minutes he left. 


s ,?9 
nin’, 


was a little more dignity than usual about it; 


in her quiet, pleasant way, only there 


and I heard his footsteps go sharp and quick up 
the road, but I scarcely noticed ’em, my heart 
was so full of a new tenderness for Melissy. 

** As soon as I could compose myself, I went 
up to the front door, and Melissy came out and 
met me with her own frank, pleasant smile, 
only there was a red spot in each cheek, and 
her lips seemed to quiver jest the least bit 
when she bid me ‘good-evenin’.’ We went 
into the little front room, and then I took her 
hand, and, lookin’ straight in her face, said: 
‘Melissy, I heard, jest now, what Daniel Slade 
said to you about me, and what you answered 
him.’ 

$¢@ Nat!’ 

**She was so completely taken aback that 


she wrenched her hand right out of mine. 
‘** Yes, I heard every word on’t, out there 
by the wood-pile ; and, Melissy Treat, thongh 


| I won't say I am good enough for you, because 











I don’t s’pose there ’s a man on earth that is, 
still I do most solemnly promise you here, God 
bein’ my witness, that, so far as mortal man can, 
by constant love and tender care for you, I will 
prove myself worthy to be your husband.’ ”’ 

** And what did she do, Uncle Nat?’’ 

“She? She jest put her little soft arms 
about my neck, and her smeoth cheek ag’in 
mine, and whispered, ‘I know you will, Nat, I 
know you will!’”’ 

‘*And you’ve kept your promise, J know, 
Uncle Nat.”’ ‘ 

‘* Ask Melissy, ask Melissy,’’ answered the 
old man, with a quiet chuckle in his voice. 

** And how long after this were you married ?”’ 

‘The next October. We wasn’t very fore- 
handed to for all Melissy 
brought me was the little brown house and the 


commence with, 


few acres of orchard-land round it, and 


father had half a dozen sons to divide his pro- 


my 


perty amongst; but he gave me the east med- 
der and the pastur’-lot ’j’inin’; and we had 
brave hearts and willing hands, and the Lord 
prospered us, in the long run, above our de- 
serts, and it’s above twenty year now since 
We've 


seen bright days and cloudy ones together. It 


the old homestead fell into my hands. 


seemed like wrenchin’ our hearts in two when 
Melissy and I laid our fine bright girls one by 
one under the graveyard grass; and it was 
this, a great deal more than the years, which 
las wore out the light from her eyes and the 
sparkle from her smile; but the Lord knew 
what was best, and it’s comfortin’ to reflect 
that we ’ve got a good-sized family in heaven, 
if we haven’t on earth, and for the rest—well, 
as I said, you can ask Melissy Palmer whether 
I’ve fulfilled the promise I made to her in the 
little brown cottage that stood on what used to 
be Orchard Lane, thirty years ago.’’ 
The words broke the spell for me. 
there under the tulip-tree, with the wind flap- 


Sitting 


ping the great leaves overhead, I had listened 
to the old man’s story, and the long-gone years 
had come before me, too, and uncovered their 
faces, and I had talked with them. But with 
those words they vanished slowly away, and 
The 
day was going down with all the gorgeous rite 


with a start I came back to the present. 


and ceremonial of an October sunset—fitting 
close to its life, which had been one gift of 
fragrance, and glory, and beauty. 

Uncle Nat ‘Well, child, 
they ‘ll wonder what has taken us at home, I 
I’d no idee I'd been here so long talk- 


roused himself. 


guess. 
in’; but arter I got a-goin’, I forgot all about 
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you, and it seemed jest as if I was talkin’ to ‘*Oh, father, how could you be so foolish ?’’ 
the years of my youth.”’ A faint blush kindled through the faded fea- 
So I gathered up my shawl, and he took the tures, but the lips dropped into an arch smile, 
basket of chestnuts, and we went homeward. which partially revealed to me what the smile 
Aunt Melissa was stamping a pot of fresh | of Aunt Melissa’s youth must have been. ‘Oh, 
butter for tea, as we entered the kitchen, and father, how could you be so foolish ?”’ 
I looked at her faded face with a new curiosity ** And I’ve told her what I heard you say to 
and reverence, ‘* Well, father, I declare,’’ she Daniel Slade one night, as I sat behind the 
exclaimed, as we entered, ‘I didn’t know what wood-pile, and of the promise I made you, a 
had taken you. I begun to be scared, for the few minutes later, in the little front room; and 


cows have been home half an hour, and you ’ve now, Melissy, you must tell her, too, whether, 


been gone ever since one o’clock, though it through all these thirty years, I’ve kept my 

ain't above three-quarters of a mile to the promise.’’ 

chestnut-grove.”’ The tender light that glowed up into that 
‘‘Guess what Una and I’ve been about, worn face made it beautiful with more than 


mother’’—as he deposited a basket of nuts on the beauty, it seemed to me, of its lost youth. 


the table. Aunt Melissa laid her hand on her husband's 


‘*IT’m sure I can’t tell, father. You look as shoulder, and the answer throbbed deep and 





if you’d both enjoyed yourselves mightily.”’ joyful from her lips, as though her heart 

‘*T’ve been tellin’ her about our old courtin’- breathed through each word: ** You’ve ful- 
days, and the bright frosty night, thirty years filled your promise, Nat; you've fulfilled your 
ago, that I proposed to you.’’ promise.’’ 
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BROAD LINE DRAWING LESSONS. 





We now proceed to give 
some simple and easy exer- 
cises as a relief after the 
more difficult ones we have 
recently proposed, 

In Fig. 73, the curved line 
portions may be drawn by 
the eye, but repeated efforts 
may be required to obtain 
an accurate copy. In Fig 


74, the effect of roundness 





is made out by slightly vary- 








ing the distance of the short 





perpendicular lines. In Fig 














75, the chief difficulty is in 
making out accurately the 


small details. 
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SANDFORD’S FORTUNES. 


BY ANNI FPRAUASAT 


(See plates.) 


‘You will always remember how much your 
dear father hoped for you?’’ said Mrs, Sand- 
ford, passing her arm round Harry’s neck and 
taking his hand. ‘ 

The lad looked earnestly forward through 
the car window, afraid to trust his voice to an- 
swer. He was very young—only fifteen—and 
he was leaving his home for the first time. 
One little month before, his father had left 
him—this lad—head of the family, consigning 
to his care his mother and sister, and Henry 
Sandford was starting to make a living for 
them. He had borne up bravely; had accepted 
thankfully a place as cabin-boy in the vessel 
which had been commanded by his father, 
Captain Sandford, and was starting with high 
hopes to make his fortune. But, as he sat in 
the car on his way to Liverpool, his gentle 
sister Lizzie weeping before him, and his 
mother’s tender, loving accents falling upon 
his ear, the boy felt great choking sobs rising 
in his throat, and tears gathering in his eyes. 

‘*You are my only son, Harry,’’ said his 
mother, again, ‘‘and the very life of my heart 
is centred upon you.”’ 

Her soft, loving eyes were fixed upon his 
face with an earnest, longing gaze, as if she 
wished to stamp every feature indelibly upon 
her heart. Still he kept that steadfast gaze 
forward, the handsome boyish face calmly 
covering a torrent of deep emotions. He was, 
in that car-ride, changed. Hitherto he had 
been the petted boy, darling of his parents 
and elder sister, frank, generous, and essen- 
tially boyish in taste and habits; now, he 
must be a man, to comfort and support his 
widowed mother avd orphaned sister; and 
from the boy’s heart went up a prayer full of 
holy supplication that God would make him 
worthy of the trust. 

‘We are almost at Liverpool,’’ said Lizzie, 
suddenly, looking from the window. 

Mrs. Sandford’s grasp tightened over her son’s 
passive hand, and then he broke down. Throw- 
ing his arm round her neck, he laid his head 
upon his mother’s breast and fairly sobbed. 

‘*Ho! that won't do,’’ said a *pleasant-faced 
sailor, who, with his wife, had watched with 
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much interest the sad group. ‘‘Come, be a 
man.” 

Harry raised his head indignantly at the im- 
plied want of manliness, and said, while the 
tears stood quivering on his long eyelashes: 
‘*Even a man need not be ashamed to cry 
when leaving such a mother as I do.” 

‘*Good!’’ cried the man. ‘‘So you are going 
away? A sailor, I see.’? And he glanced at 
Harry’s dress. 

** A sailor in the packet my father commanded 
till he died.’’ 

‘What is her name ?’’ 

‘The Sea Gull.” 

“Why, that’s my craft, 
and, springing up, he stepped over the back of 
his own seat and took one opposite to Harry. 
‘Your father commanded the Sea Gull? Be 
you Captain Sandford’s lad ?”’ 

“ Yes.’’ 

“Going to sea with me, then?’’ And he 
took Harry’s hand in his own. ‘‘I sailed ten 
years under your father. Mrs. Sandford’’—and 
the rough sailor took off his hat reverently— 
‘*as far as I can, I will fill this boy’s father’s 
place to him. If I ever go to heaven, Captain 
Sandford—God bless him !—sent me there. A 
better sailor and a better man never lived. I’ll 
tell you how it was. You see, I had got into 
bad company and bad ways, and took more 
liquor aboard frequently than I could manage, 
and I had got a bad name, and the other men 
called me Drunken Jim.’’ 

“Jemmy,’’ said his wife, gently, leaning 


” cried the man; 


over the seat. 

‘Let me be, Mary; I'll tell her,’’ was the 
answer. ‘* Well, ma’am, to make a long story 
short, Captain Sandford took me into his vesse! 
ten years ago, and he drew me kindly from all 
my old ways, made me a new man, and Mary 
here, who had refused me before, took me, 
seven years ago, for better, for worse, on the 
Captain's good word. Will you trust the boy 
to me ?’’ 

‘‘T am glad to have my boy under the care 
of a man who loved his father,’’ said the widow, 
whose tears flowed freely at this tribute to her 
husband's memory. 
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‘Here we are!’’ cried Jemmy, as the cars 
shot into the depot. ‘Keep close to me, ma’am, 
and I'll pilot the way to the tavern where the 
Captain always put up in Liverpool.’”’ 

Morning came, after a sleepless night in the 
tavern, and the little party took their way to 
the pier. Jemmy had gone before, and, when 
the son of the well-beloved captain came on 
board, hard hands grasped his in hearty greet- 
ing, and rough voices softened as they welcomed 
him amongst them, while every hat was doffed 
and every voice still, as, the last kiss given, 
the widow turned to leave her boy. She was 
just stepping into the boat, when, by a sudden 
impulse, she turned, ‘ Friends,’’ she said, in 
a trembling voice, ‘‘he is my only son, the 
child of the captain you all loved,’’ 

**So we did,’’ was the hearty rejoinder, 

** Por his father’s sake, keep him from tempta- 


Remember, he is fatherless.”’ 


tion. 

The men crowded round Henry as if accept- 
ing the trust, and then two stepped forward to 
lead the widow to the boat. 

Two hours afterwards, she was on her way 
homeward, and the next day Harry sailed out 
of harbor on his first voyage. 

Never did a lad sail under more favorable 
fnuspices. Captain Sandford had been almost 
idolized by his crew, and many of his men were 
still the Gull. 
pride taken amongst them in making the boy 


on Sea There was a certain 
as good a seaman as his father had been; and, 
thanks to his kind teachers, Harry, whose ready 
wit, recalling long conversations with his father, 
helped him much, soon found himself at home 
in his vessel. His frank, open disposition and 
manly manners held firmly the friends his 
father’s memory had called around him. One 
accomplishment particularly endeared him to 
them; he had a fine tenor voice, and had had 
considerable instruction in music, and never 
complained of hoarseness. Many times, strong 
hands took his work for the sake of having him 
sing to a cluster of admiring listeners. Leav- 
ing him on the sea, steering for China, I will 
tell ny readers something of Henry Sandford’s 
antecedents. 

Twenty-five years before the time when my 
story opens, there caine to the village of Melton 
the Rev. George Childreth and his sister Ellen. 
They were the children of Harold Childreth, 
youngest son of Sir Henry Childreth. George 
and Ellen settled down in the parsonage, and, 
being orphans, she kept house for him. Occa- 
sionally, a visit from their uncle, the present 
Sir Henry Chi 


remind the villawe: 


lreth, or their cousins, would 
of the gentle birth of their 
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pastor, but their quiet, unassuming modesty 
never forced it upon the notice of the parish- 
ioners. George died, and Ellen married Henry 
Sandford. 


she had lowered herself by marrying the mate 


The family chose to consider that 


of a merchant vessel, for that was her husband's 
rank at the time, and all communication be- 
tween them had ceased. Years before George 
had 


went into the army on his father’s death, and 


died, there been another brother, who 
who had but seldom communicated with his 
brother and sister, For seventeen years before 
my story commences Ellen Sandford had never 
heard of her brother, William Childreth, who 
had gone to India five years before her mar- 
riage. 

It had been Mrs. Sand ford’s comfort and pride, 
during the long voyages her husband made, 
leaving her in the little cottage, with only her 
children, to devote her time almost entirely to 
Herself a 
intellect, with a superior education, she was 
Not only did 


she instruct them thoroughly in the elements 


their education. woman of great 


eminently fitted for the task. 


of a good English education, but music and 
languages were added, and Henry studied Latin 
and mathematics with the pastor of the village. 
To give them ease in foreign tongues, Mrs. 
Sandford conversed with them, in their daily 
intercourse, in both French and German, and 
studied Italian with them in the long winter’s 
evenings. Although Harry was a manly lad, 
accustomed to all boyish athletic exercises, he 
was also—thanks to his mother—a more accom- 
plished gentleman and scholar than many men 
who had passed through schools and academies 
for years ; yet there was a quiet modesty about 
the lad, and in his new station he bore himself 
with so much manliness, and so cheerfully per- 
formed even his most arduous duties, that few 
would have suspected the depth of information 
under the unassuming exterior. 

The vessel had been out three weeks, and 
Harry stood, one afternoon, leaning on a pile 
of sails, his eyes on the vast expanse of waters, 
thinking of his home, mother, and dead father’s 
memory. His face was serious, earnest with 
deep thought, but not sad; he was too young, 
tuo full of boyish hope yet, for sad musings. 

**1 know you,”’ said a voice at his side. 

“Do you ?”’ he said, turning quickly to look 
at the speaker, 

It was a little girl, the daughter of a gentle- 
man who was going to China, an elderly man, 


who iving this 


little 


sure. 


kept his berth from illness, le 
one to wander over the dex k at hes ple ile 


She was very small, graceful, and fairy 
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like, in apite of her stout black travelling-dress, 

which only heightened, by contrast, the daz- 

ziing fairness of her complexion and wealth of 
olden curls. 
‘Do you?” said Harry, again. 

Lift me 


I want to sit on the sails and talk to you,” 


** Yes, you are the boy that sings. 
up 

Harry lifted her in his strong arma, and seated 
her on the pile of canvas, putting one arm round 
her, that she might not fall, 

‘* What's your name?” she asked, 

Henry Childreth Sandford, What is yours?” 

**Mabel Ross, but every one calls me May, 
Sing for me,’’ 
She had a pretty, imperative manner, that 
the lad; 
gave her orders like a little queen, 
for 


not a loud, noisy song, 


mused she looked so fair and tiny, 


and 
‘Sing 
‘ Yos, but 


Mamma used to sing before she 


you?’ 
n pretty 
went to 


* Auld 


one, 
heaven: she sang such pretty BOS. 


Robin Gray’—ean you sing that?” 


**T have heard it.”’ 

‘And ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ and—oh, can you 
ng * Bonnie Doon’ ?”’ 

** You,’ 


‘*Mamma was a Scotch lady, and she sang 
all those pretty songs. Are you a Scotchman?!” 
‘*No,”? 

‘*Papa is not, but mamma was, Papa wanted 
Enyland Me! 
Would you have stayed?” 


Is not school pleasant ae 


to leave me in to go to school, 

] wouldn't stay. 
‘1 cannot tell, 
**T don’t know. 


me go to China with him. He 


I would not go, 80 papa let 
*s so sick, poor 
papa, and the doctor said he must go to sea. 
Come and see him,”’ 

‘*O no, he is sick and must not be disturbed, 
Miss Ross.”’ 

**Miss Ross! I am May. 
old, and I sha’n’t be Miss Ross for a long, long 


I’m only ten years 


time. Sing, now.’’ 
Day after day, this pretty 
fair girl the rough 


sailors, watch till Harry was at leisure, and 


Harry obeyed. 
would glide in amongst 
then coax him to seat her on the pile of sails 
and sing to her. Away from all gentler asso- 
eiations of home and family, his heart warmed 
to the tiny fairy who honored him with so much 
of her notice. 

‘* Harry, here is papa,’’ said May, one morn- 
ing, coming forward, leading by the hand a tall, 
elderly man, pale and trembling from illness, 

** May I assist you, sir?’’ said Harry, offering 
his arm. 

‘it is Harry, papa, Harry, who sings to me,”’ 


said May, eagerly. 
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** My little girl owes much of the pleasure of 
her voyage to you,” said Mr, Ross, politely, 
accepting Harry’s assistance, 

**lam glad you are able to be up here, sir,”’ 
said Harry, willing to change the subject. ‘* Miss 
Ross says you have been very ill.” 

Thank you,” Mr, 
Ross added, as Harry arranged his seat and 
placed him in it, ‘*thank you; but do not let 


‘Yes, for several years, 


me detain you, if you are engaged,” 

Accepting his dismissal, Harry raised his 
hat with a courtly bow, strangely at variance 
with his station, and left the father and daugh- 
ter towether. 

From the time when her father was able to 
be upon deck, May saw Harry but seldom, 
The lad instinetively recognized the distance 
between the sailor and the only child of the 
wealthy merchant travelling for his health, 
and respected it; yet, occasionally, when the 
eoft little arms wound round his neck, and the 
childish voice pleaded for one song, he would 
carry her olf to the old pile of sails, and sing 
to her the pretty Scotch songs her mother had 
taught her to love, 

The voyage was drawing to a close; land 
was looked for every day. One night, Harry 
lay in his hammock, sleeping as peacefully as 
in his old cot at home, when a rush of feet 
He started up, 


half awake, listened, and was turning over to 


upon the deck disturbed him, 


sleep again, when a loud, hoarse voice shouted 
** Fire !’’ 

In another moment he was on his feet. When 
he reached the deck, he stood for an instant 
the 


smoke 


benumbed, chilled with dismay. From 
hold of the 


were rising, and long tongues of flame making 


vessel thick volumes of 
their way through the planks and licking the 
The lifeboats were lowered, 
and men crowded intothem. Land, long looked 
for, was in sight, but faintly discernible in the 


sides of the vessel. 


darkness of night. 

“QO Harry!” 

This was the first sound that ronsed him from 
the torpor of dread. May was clinging to his 
hand, as if comfort and protection must be found 
there. The last boat was filling; Mr. Ross was 
seated in it, holding up his arms for the child. 
The boat was already crowded, 

‘*] won't go unless you do,’ said May, still 
clinging to the hand she had taken. 

“There is not room for two more,” said 
Harry, firmly. 

He raised her in his arms, printed one long 
kiss upon her lips, and handed her down to- 


wards her father. She gave a cry, and sprang 
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forward to Harry, making him lose his balance, 
and they both fell overboard, The boat pushed 
off, leaving them to sink or swim, 

Daylight dawned. Upon the line of shore 
which had been so faintly visible from the 
burning vessel, were collected groups of men— 
sailors from various English and American ves- 
sels—-engaged in the melancholy task of finding 
the men and goods washed ashore from the Sea 
Gull, 


others around him, 


Suddenly, a cry from one man called the 
‘* See here!’’ He pointed 
to two bodies which were washed up on the 
shore. A boy in the dress of a British sailor, 
and, clinging closely to his neck, a little girl. 
Their cheeks pressed against each other, and 
his arms encircled her little figure, as if his 
last movement had been to protect her, 

‘*'They are not dead |’’ cried one man, ‘ We 
have revived seven already, Take them to the 
ship hag 
Strong arms raised them, and they were borne 
Mr. Ross 
met the party bearing this young couple, and, 
Mabel, It 


doubtful, for a long time, whether life or death 


to a vessel lying near, in the harbor, 


with a groan, recognized seemed 
would conquer in the struggle to restore thei, 
but, at last, they recovered consciousness, May 
was the first to speak. She was lying in her 
father’s arms. ‘* He wanted to put me in and 
wouldn’t come himself,’’ she muttered; then 
‘* Papa! 


* Here, darling! 


gave a sharp cry: is 


She started up on his knee, threw her arms 
round his neck, and burst into a passionate fit 
ol tears. 

Harry, in another room, had also recovered, 
with no faces near him but strange ones. He 
looked for May. 

‘* The little girl is with her father,’”’ said one 


She was not there, 


of the men, marking his inquiring look. 

** Alive ?’’ 

‘Yes! Talking, they say.”’ 

Harry closed his eyes, and, in another mo- 
When he 
He sat up. 


ment, fell asleep. awoke Mr. Ross 
sat beside him. 

‘*May tells me you would have put her in the 
boat, and stayed yourself on the ship,’”’ said 
Mr. Ross, in a broken voice. 

“There was not room for two,’’ said Harry, 
quietly. 

” 


‘* And you wished her to have the place ? 


Harry’s honest face flushed as he said: 
**Would you have left a baby in that burning 
ship to save your own life ?”’ 

The only answer the old man made was to 
bow his head over Harry's, with a whispered 


but fervent benediction. 








‘You have lost your vessel,’’ he said, after 
‘What will you do?’ 

‘*T must try to find a place on another, The 
‘* My ta 


& moment's pause. 


poor Sea Gull!l’’ he added, sighing. 
ther commanded her for ten years,”’ 
Indeed ! 


prefer the navy ?’’ 


But, my friend, would you not 


‘| should, if I could enter as midshipman, 
but my mother could not afford to buy mea 


COLMMLISSION, 
‘Ahem! Well, keep quiet ; 


great shock,’’ 


you have hada 


Harry was very glad to obey the injunction, 
He felt dizzy and bewildered, and had a rushing 
noise in his head which sleep alone could re 
When he 


second time, Mr, Ross and his daughter had left 


lieve, He slept again. awoke the 
the vessel, 

The next day, late in the afternoon, a pack 
age was handed to Harry. It contained theo 
commission of midshipman on Her Majesty's 
man-of-war, the Faleon, with a letter from Mr. 
Ross, begging his acceptance of it. 

** Where is the Falcon ?”’ 


‘There !”’ said one of the sailors, pointing off, 


he inquired, 


** Lost one of her middies yesterday. Fever,’’ 


“The gentleman lost no time,’’ thought 
Harry. 

‘* Homeward bound ?”’ 

‘No, Going to the Mediterranean! We 
leave for England to-morrow, Any letters ?’’ 

‘Yes. Iwill write. Lam going to take the 


place of the midshipman who died on the 
Falcon. , 

You?’ 

“Yes.” 

** Well, luck go with you. 
you dropped this from your letter,” 


Here, 


Good by ! 


It was a note on the 
Thee 


To be paid in money for 


Harry took the paper. 
Bank of England for a hundred pounds, 
boy’s cheek flushed, 
the generous feeling of his heart, revolted him. 
Mr. Ross was far away, and, after a short strug 
gle, he determined to send the money to his 
mother, merely deducting enough to replace 
the clothes lost in the wreck. 


Ten years have passed away, when in a villa 
in Naples we find collected a group of ladies and 
gentlemen, some old friends, some new ones. 

‘* Major,”’ 
standing near the door, to a tall, elderly man 


said a handsome old gentleman 
beside him, ‘‘who is that young officer chat- 
ting with my ward ?”’ 

we My nephew, sir.’’ 
Ah! 
‘“*T was not aware of it myself until about 


I was not aware you had a nephew.”’ 
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two vears ago. I have led a roving life, as you 
know, and in Marseilles I met this young man. 


He 


quentiy, 


was in the same hotel, and we met fre- 


One day, when chatting, he told me 


his full name ; inquiries followed, and I found he 


was my sister's son, named for my grandfather. 


\fter long persuasion he consented to travel 


with me, I bought his discharge from service, 


but amonth ago he re-entered the navy with 


his old rank of lieutenant, and sails for England 


in a few days.”’ 


‘* He is a fine, manly-looking fellow !’’ 


‘Just such a man as I am proud to call 


nephew. * 


The 


Major Childreth and his friend walked over 


Harry 
young officer turned his head. 
to him. 

‘* Harry 
Sir William Haughton.”’ 
William,”’ 
stood beside Harry, ** Lieutenant Sandford is an 


old friend. 


* said his uncle, * let me introduce 


‘¢ Sir said the young lady who 
We have not met for many years, 
but he remembers my father.”’ 

‘And the little fairy who made my first 
voyage the pleasantest one of my life,” said 
Harry, bowing. 

‘Ah! 


mentioned 


Is this the Harry Sandford you have 
to ?”? said Sir William, kindly 


Harry’s hand. 


me 


taking **You have been quite 


a hero in my ward’s eyes, I assure you.’”’ 
‘*We may meet you in England,’’ said Mabel. 


90) 


‘You are going home 


‘Lam. It is ten years since I left my home, 
and I have been in nearly every part of the 
world since.”’ 

And have you not seen your mother and 
the sister you told me of for ten years ?”’ 
‘*No, mother 


’ 


Lizzie is married, and my 
writes most entreatingly for my return.’ 

‘She will searcely know you.” 

** Let us see you in London,”’ said Sir William, 
writing a card, 
May, we 
England to-morrow,’ 

**(iood-by !”? said Mabel, holding 
hand. 


Are you asleep pre 


upon ‘There is my address, 


must go, Remember, we, too, sail for 


’ 


out her 


said Major Childreth, as 


after seeing his guests out, he returned to the 


place where Harry was standing. 
a No, only dreaming.”’ 
‘Ahem! So that the Miss 


father gave you your commission 


is Ross whose 
“The same. She is changed, yet the same; 
a woman, yet with all the winning ways that 
childhood the 


frank smile, the same ang Is she not 


her beautiful ; 


el 


mad so same 
face. 


lov ely 


} 
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‘Ahem! yes.” 


“There is Miss Keller beckoning to you, 
uncle,” 

‘*Me! Nota bit of it; it is you. 

A week later, and Harry stood on his vessel, 


Got” 


grasping his kind uncle’s hand in farewell, 
‘*Tell Ellen, your mother, that [ shall come 
to England by the next steamer, Good-by |! 
God bless you, my boy.”’ 
There was the usual cheering, and the vessel 
sailed off, homeward bound, 
He had plea- 


sant visions of the pretty cottage, his mother, 


Harry was glad to return home. 


his sister; yet, whenever he fell into a musing 
fit, these visions faded away, and he seemed to 
see a fair face encircled by golden curls, to hear 
asweet, imperative voice saying ‘‘ Sing for me,”’ 
and again feel a soft white hand in his, and the 
same voice saying, ‘‘l have never forgotten you, 


Lieutenant Sandford.’’ 


The precious card was 
put away carefully, though Harry knew the ad- 
Harry had 


learned that in his conversation with Mabel; 


dress by heart. Mr. Ross was dead. 
and her present guardian was her second cousin, 
Sir William Haughton. Wealthy, living with 
noble friends, beautiful, talented, Harry’s heart 
sank as he compared with this the poor lieu- 
tenant, with only his pay, and a widowed 
mother to support; yet the fair face would 
haunt his day-dreams. 

Home! He was in the same depot in Liver- 
pool from which he had started on his long ab- 
sence from home. 

‘In here, sir,’’ said the conductor, opening 
the door of a railway carriage. 


‘*No, in here,”’ said a gentleman just step- 


ping into the next one. ‘ Lieutenant, well 
met.”’ 

Harry grasped Sir William Hanghton’s offered 
hand, and followed him into the carriage. He 


Yes, in the corner seat, arrang- 
She blushed as she 


met Harry’s gaze, and gave him a smile of wel- 


looked round, 
ing her shawls, sat Mabel. 


come, 

It was along ride, but a pleasant one. Harry’s 
travels had given him abundant conversation, 
and he quite won Sir William’s heart. Anec- 
dote, sea-stories, descriptions were all poured 
forth: and the cessation of the little crochet- 
needle’s motion, or the raising of a pair of soft 
blue eyes in the corner, gave him fresh inspira- 
tion for each one. Once or twice there flashed 
over his mind the contrast between his departure 
from England and his return. The sad, dreary 
ride in the second-class car, amidst piles of sails, 
bundles, and bags, with his mother beside him, 


sending forth her son on his travels with an 
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aching heart, and his sister weeping over her 
only brother’s departure ; now, in a car with a 
baronet and one of the wealthiest heiresses in 
England, on a perfect equality with them, com- 
ing home, full of hope, pleasure, high in his 
profession, to comfort the widow who was look- 
ing for her boy. 

The cars glided into the London depot. There 
were adieux and promises to meet again soon, 
and then Harry started for Melton. Need I 
describe the widow’s rapture at the return of 
her son, who left her a boy, but came back a 
man ? 

Harry had been but a short time at home, 
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when Major Childreth wrote from London to 
summon him and his mother to live with him, 
He had taken a house, furnished it, and, as he 
had no wife, wished his sister to preside over it. 
Harry was thrown constantly into Mabel's so 

ciety, and it soon became evident, both to Si 
William Haughton and Major Childreth, that 
there was a strong attachment between them. 
The Major, finding that Harry's want of fortune 
was the only drawback to the match, formally 
adopted his nephew, and sweet Mabel became 
Mrs. Sandford one year from the day of Harry's 
return to England, confessing that the hero of 
her girlhood was the love of her maidenhood, 


WON. 


A NOVELLETTE. 


BY 
4 
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(Concluded from page 444.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


* Justice, like lightning, ever should appear 


To few men’s ruin, but to all men’s fear.” 
A rew days after this scene, the purposes of 


Lord Wil- 


berton’s health had grown worse; Lord Carlton 


the tourists were greatly changed. 


had recovered from his illness, and they were 
The old 


Lord appeared more anxious than the rest, for 


preparing for an early departure. 


he felt that his days were numbered, and he 
desired to see his daughter fully established in 
life before he should be taken from her. She 
was an automaton in his hands, and Lord Carl- 
ton and Sir Hugh were more than anxious to 
rejoin the gayeties of London life. Their move- 
ments, however, were not unobserved by the 
inmates of the Count’s palace. 

The Colonel had called on Lady Alice twice, 
and excuses of her father’s illness, on both 
occasions, were returned to him. As he sat in 
his room, sad and gloomy, one dark and dreary 
evening, two old gentlemen presented them- 
selves the had 
seen at the Count’s theatre on the night of 


before him-— same who been 
Cecilia’s last triumph. 

‘Well, young man,”’ said the taller of the 
two, ‘*what think you now of the distinction 
between chance and destiny? Are your move- 
ments on earth governed by mere capricious 
and accidents, or is there an unseen 


hand which guides you along its complicated 


whims 


paths to an unavoidable destiny ?” 
Colonel Byrdott was startled, and, recogniz- 


ing the familiar voice of his travelling friend he 


45* 





had left at Dover, he grasped him warmly by 
the hand. 
shrivelled-up old man, and cast a look at his 


On looking around, he beheld the 


old friend for an introduction, really forgetting 
he did not know the old gentleman’s name, 
and had no right to presume that this igno 
rance was not mutual, 

The old gentleman observed it, and, with a 
smile, said: ‘‘ Never mind, he is my friend, 
and therefore no enemy of yours.” 

The Colonel, after offering them seats, paused 
for an explanation of this visit. He began to 
feel there was a magic spell about this travel 
ling acquaintance, in connection with himsel! 

The practised eye of the stranger observe:| 
the workings of his mind, and began: ‘* We 
are strangers, young man; yet we have met 
before, but not by chance, then or now. I 
have faithfully watched your footsteps eve: 
since I learned you had arrived in London, 
You are sad, now, and think the cup of your 
misery brimming full; but there is anothe: 
who feels deeper than you, yet there is not a 
single upheaving of her snow-white bosom. 
Her grief is too deep to rise like bubbles on 
the surface. But tell me, what think you ot 
another—Cecilia? Has she robbed you of yout 
heart?”’ 

‘*O no, my dear unknown friend, Cecilia has 
not won my heart, but she has my affectionate 
sympathies, She, too, has her sorrows and 
her dread uncertainties.”’ 

‘* But, 


ended. 


man, uncertainties are 


not tell 


young 


Did I 


your 


you she was not an- 
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other's? that she was all that the loveliness of 
her childhood promised? and have you not 
seen her?’’ 

‘Yea, I have seen her, only in time to know 
how much of life’s happiness I shall be deprived 
of by losing her forever, unless you, my good 


friend, can yet do more than you have already 


done for one who is lost in amazement at the 
interest you have evinced in his welfare,”’ 
‘Young man, bear up and hope on; and, 
thongh I tell you that you will never marry 
Alice Ashton—no, not a word—there is happi- 
ness in store for you yet. To-morrow night, 


the Count gives a grand //te; a few select 
friends will be there, and your presence will 
be necessary to make the group complete. 
You will receive no other invitation, but fail 
to attend,” 
apartment, the little old man behind his master, 


not Thus speaking, they left his 
with his keen eyes dancing in their sockets, 
and with a knowing grin upon his face. 
‘Stranger than ever,” thought Colonel Byr- 
dott, ‘‘that I should be invited to the Count’s 
What does it mean? AndI 


If he says so, then 


by this old man. 
not marry Alice Ashton? 
it must be so, for he seems supernatural in a 
knowledge of all that pertains to my future.”’ 
Long conferences had taken the 
. the and 


the tall stranger, at which the Count was alone 


place at 


Count's, between mother of Cecilia 


permitted to attend, She seemed inspired with 
new emotions and springs of life, and appeared 
to rise above herself, 

this 


was curious to know what all 
She had not Byrdott 


everal daya, Whenever she visited | uly Alice, 


Cecilia 


meant, seen Colonel 


he found her bathed in tears. Her mother 


looked wild to her, vet evinced more than her 


usual affection, And the strange old gentle 


man-what was he doing on such free and 


ommanding terma at the Count’s ? 

Whilst thus engaged in reflection, the Count 
requested her presence, His face spoke more 
than ordinary brightness as he received her, 
With 


should have his London visitors with him the 


a knowing smile, he told her that he 
following evening, and he desired her to gratify 
him by dressing in pure white, and no ornament 
about her person save a wreath of white jessa- 
head. The Count 


was a noble man, of the kindest emotions, and 


mine around her faultless 


could searce refrain from giving her a know- 
ledge of what he knew; for he felt towards 
her as a sister, and it was his father’s last in- 
unction—together with some packages to be 
opened only under peculiar circumstances—to 


take care of and protect Cecilia. 
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But everything must have an end, so must 
our story, or else, kind reader, we shall fear 
to meet you again, lest you turn your back 
upon us, 

The glorious night arrived, 
the Count was illuminated from ita towering 
The 


music of the fountains, aa they sported amid the 


The palace of 


heights to ita broad, substantial base, 
statuary, was in delightful unison with the soul, 
The baliny breeze, as it played about the cheeks, 
wafted the delicious fragrance of the thousand 
flowers, and a profusion of white jessamines 
wreathed the archway of the door through 
which they were to pass, 

In came Lord Wilberton, supported on one 
side by Sir Hugh and on the other by the 
Count, and Lord Carlton with Lady Alice im- 
The old was 
evidently excited by the novelty of the scene, 


whilst Lady Alice seemed indifferent to all that 


mediately behind, gentleman 


was passing, and a sigh, from the deepest cells 
of her heart, might now and then be heard. 
The old 


luxuriantly furnished, 


Lord was led to an anteroom, most 
There was Cecilia, who 
at once approached him, bearing in her own 
fair hands a massive goblet of gold filled with 
the purest wine ever produced from Italia’s 
sunny soil. She knelt as she presented it to 
him, and looked more lovely and angelic than 
ever before. He paused to gaze upon her, and 
tears filled his eyes as the trembling words es- 
caped his lips: ‘How much like her!’? He 
the woblet. She placed it to her lips 

‘*My good lord, we will drink from 


returned 
andl said: 
the same cup.’’ Raising her form to ita full 
and graceful height, she replaced the goblet, 
and returned to another part of the room where 
Lady Alice was sitting. 

‘*My lord,”’ said the Count, ‘IT hope that 
you will pardon me for having so warmly in- 
sisted upon your presence this evening, but the 
truth is, | desired to show you some of your old 
friends whom you have not met for many years, 
But 
the sentence was scarcely finished before the 
Colonel approached the old Lord and pressed 


Here comes my friend Colonel Byrdott.’’ 


him warmly by the hand, 

‘* Sir Henry,” said he, ‘I am most happy to 
meet you again, to thank you once more for 
your kindness to me when, poor, helpless, and 
friendless, you gave me a home beneath your 
own roof,’’ 

The old man looked at him, as his hand 
trembled in his grasp. 

‘* William, is it you? 
youth to whom I shall ever owe so much, and 


Is this the once noble 


whom I am pleased to meet and congratulate at 
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his success in life? But I speak to you not as 
I should, for now you are distingnished and 
wealthy, and, therefore, | can offer no farther 
evidence of my gratitude to you than a simple 
tender of my thanks for having saved my 
oliild,”’ 

At these worda Lord Carlton looked greatly 
Astonished, and eould not comprehend thene 
strange words, 

The Colonel was about to speak when the tall 
old gentleman leaned over the arm-chair in 
which his lordship was sitting, and, pointing 
to Cecilia, whispered; ‘ How much like her!’ 

The old man started at that familiar voice, 
not heard for so many years, yet so familiar to 
him. ‘*Good heavens, Dr. Johns, you here, or 


What What 


could have induced you to leave Darlington for 


am I dreaming? means this? 


80 distant a travel? I’m sure something more 
than the ordinary pleasures and curiosity of a 
tourist.’”’ 

‘You speak truly, my lord; the happiness 
of others, more than selfish considerations, has 
brought me hither, and here, my lord, is an- 
other old acquaintance from Darlington, Han 
ford, the jeweller and engraver.”’ 

Hanford, with his quick, nervous step, made 
his humble respects to his lordship. 

** Well, well, | did not expect to see you two 


here; and surely it is an era in the history of 


Darlington for you to turn travellers,’ 

The two young ladies and some other visitors 
had been drawn away by the Count to view 
some beautiful paintings in another apartment, 
leaving these old dignitaries together, Just 
then a lady stepped in and stood like a statue 


in front of Lord Wilberton, 


‘Do you know her, my lord?" said Dr, 
Jolina, pointing to the mother of Cecilia, 
The old gentleman gazed at the fixed, mo 


tionless features of the lady. 
‘* No, no,” 
left 


It cannot be the poor, unfortunate Sarah 


replied he, ‘it cannot be she, for 


she for America more than twenty years 
ayn, of 
Clifford who left York under circumstances so 
painful; yet the marks of her beauty cling 
about this person,’ 

‘* My lord,’’ said the Doctor, ‘itis she, It 
may be like the dead rising from the grave, but 
it is she still who now comes to seek your for- 
giveness, and to restore to you what naturally 
belongs to you alone.”’ 

‘*It is true, my lord,’ she said, ‘*I am the 
victim of another’s dove, but not, as you sup- 
pose, a victim of dishonor, Deceived and duped 
I was, but, in the sight of God and man, of vir- 
' 


tue and law, I am not guilty, save in crime to 


ror 
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you. The only reparation I have to make on 


earth is to you and yours, and then I am pre- 
mred to die with an acquitted conscience,” 
| 
‘To me!’ said the astonished old gentleman, 
, 

“Tf this ia all, then your #ins are light, and 
ensily forgiven,”’ 

‘* Speak not, my lord, before you know, and 
repare yourself to hear the baseness of my 
] ‘ 
whe, kneeling 


Could you,” continued 


at his feet, forgive a thief, one who had not 


crime, 


stolen your purse, but your dearest object in 
life 
‘*My child!” cried he, in tones so loud as to 


your only child?" 


bring the persons in the adjoining room around 


‘*What mean you? Tell me, for | sufler 


him, 
deeply in this suspense,’ 
At fainted, 


Cecilia, observing it, bathed his face from a vase 


this exclamation he almost and 
filled with perfumed water and held a cup of 
wine to his lips. 
“ Mother, what is the meaning of all this ?’’ 
said she, almost reproachfully, to her. 
‘What!’ ne, *° He 
raised himself to his feet, almost galvanized by 


said your mother ?”’ 
the words spoken. 

‘* No, Sir Henry Ashton, Iam not her mother, 
but child. This is child for 
whom I suffered all the torments of a 


long life,”’ said she, rushing toward Lady Alice 


she is your my 


have 


and falling at her feet. 
the old 


ULCOll 


knelt beside 


almost 


Cecilia involuntarily 


lord, and his withered hands 
sciously rested upon her head, 

Who can depict a scene like this?) Who ean 
describe the thoughts and feelings which rush 
with electric speed through every portion of the 
heart? Whocan paint the streaming lightning, 
as it flies, in the twinkling of an eye, from hea- 
ven to earth, or even reflect upon ita thrilling 
effecta, until the sky is cleared and its sharp 
’ Who, then, can tell the emotions 


single 


clap is over 
of mind and soul, when, in a moment, 
the thoughts 
whole life are dis pelled f 
that 
turn pale, in revelation of new hopes to man of 


cherished and happine of a 
Tell me of wondrons 
miracles, made multitudes tremble and 


heaven, but tell me not of the moment a doting 
father, trembling with tottering steps to his 
near by grave, having just perfected his plans 
for her happiness on earth, to discover then, at 
that late hour, that she claims another for her 


father! To sever all the endearing ties cher- 
ished from childhood’s innocent days; the 
dreams of a whole life, just bursting into bright 


reality, severed ina single moment! who could 
witness such a scene and be calm ? 


It was moments before the astonished and 
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wonder-strack persons could claim thelr iden- 
tity, nor could they yet realize the truth of what 
had been said, They were at last awakened 
by Dr. Johns, who spoke in audible terms to 
his lordship. 

‘‘My lord, there are many things in real life 
even stranger than fiction; and I will proceed 
to relate circumstances which may prove the 
The 
proposed marriage of young Lord Carlton to 
Alice, to say nothing of retribution and justice, 
demands that a/l should be known. 

‘* was present, as you know, my lord, at the 
birth of your child, and the evening before at- 
tended Sarah Clifford on a similar errand, On 
the evening of the birth of Sarah Clifford’s child, 
I observed a peculiar mark upon the arm of the 
infant, and observed to the mother it would 


truth of all that Sarah Clifford has said, 


grow with her growth. Never since have I 
seen the child, but will risk my professional 
skill, if Alice Ashton be her child, it is there 
now. Two evenings afterwards, your fair bride, 
your loving wife, died in a fit of delirium, cry- 
ing, ‘Is this my child, my child?’ You re- 
member, my Lord, the dream she had; and, 
with all my acknowledged skill, I thought it 
but the imaginings of a fevered brain, and paid 
no attention to her wailings. But, on the death- 
bed of Allen Clifford, the father of Sarah, he 
confessed to me the astounding truth that Sarah 
had exchanged the infants, and Alice Wilberton 
was hers, not your child. Sarah soon left for 
America, was reported to be lost at sea; and, 
as you seemed happy in the love of that inno- 
cent, why should I dispel the dream of your 
happiness ?”’ 

The old lord groaned, and his head fell upon 
his breast. ‘* Proceed,’’ said he. 


Let 
Sarah speak for herself of what then occurred.’’ 


‘*No, my lord, step by step we will go. 


The old Doctor raised her to her feet, and, 
kneeling by the side of his lordship, she be- 
gan :— 

‘This is the great day of reckoning, and I 
pray God and you to forgive me. I was young 
and unsuspecting; I withstood all the tempt- 
ings of glittering wealth and luxury laid at the 


At 


last, but by the same, an honorable marriage 


altar of my own fair and spotless name. 


was tendered me by one of the most distin- 
guished of England’s nobility. I accepted the 
proffer of position and wealth, but in a few 
months found myself deserted, miserable, lost! 
The marriage was a false one; and, too proud 
to live upon the bounty of one who had de- 
ceived me, I again sought my father’s roof, who 
had removed My heart was 


then near you. 
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turned to gall, and revenge, deep revenge was 
the only feeling it could cherish or delight in, 
And with this feeling uppermost in my heart, I 
stole from my humble chamber to the sacred 
bedside of your lovely wife. I pressed one last 
kiss upon my infant's cheeks, and, quick as 
thought, changed their dress, whilst they both 
lay upon my lap, smiling in their unconscious 
innocence, A moment more, it would have been 
too late; for your wife screamed just as I left her 
apartment, crying, ‘Is this my child, my child?’ 
I swore, I madly swore that my child should not 
be robbed of its birthright and an honorable 
name, even though it be raised by another 
And now, my lord, I ask you, as I 
I return 


hand, 
hope to be forgiven, to forgive me. 
your child pure, virtuous, and lovely; she has, 
by her lofty genius, won the admiration of the 
world; she, too, will win your love. Many a 
day have I toiled, and even deprived myself of 
bread, to care for her comfort; and, finding 
myself unable to educate her as your child 
should be, I revealed the secret to the Count 
d’Arvona’s father, who promised to do all that 
he could, on the pledge from me that I would 
finally restore her to you. ’Tis true that I left 
England for America, but the boisterous sea 
decreed it otherwise, and threw me upon the 
shores of sunny Italy. If, now, my lord, you 
require further proofs, Ihave them. You will 
find around the neck of my—no, your Cecilia a 
strand of coral with the armorial engraving of 
your family, the one you had prepared by the 
jeweller, Hanford. Around the neck of Alice 
was one precisely like it, only, if you will open 
the clasp, which is sealed and apparently solid, 
you will find it made of two pieces of gold, and 
They 
are precisely alike, with this difference, and 
Hanford, the jeweller, now here, who made 
them both, will swear to what I say.”’ 

Colonel Byrdott handed out the necklace, 
and, on being prized open, Sarah’s words were 


on the inside the letter ‘C’ engraved. 


found to be true. 

Alice almost involuntarily pulled up the 
sleeve of her dress, and exposed to the persons 
present the peculiar mark upon her arm. 

“Well, my child,” said Lord Wilberton, 
pressing Alice to his heart, ‘‘I will not deprive 
you of my good purposes, if Lord Carlton and 
Your 


settlement shall still be one worthy of your 


yourself desire to unite your destinies. 


breeding.’’ 

‘* Never, no, never!’’ said Sarah: ‘this is 
impossible. She not; but if she 
did, this cou/d not be. Where hearts are united, 


loves him 


there let their fates be also, if he who loved her 








A TITLE LOST, A 


aa Lady Alice can now love her as the daughter 
of Sarah Clifford, 
name, no alluring wealth.” 

‘* But, madam,’ said Colonel Byrdott, ‘she 
Without 
title, without wealth, and even without a name, 


But now she has no boasted 


has the noblest and purest of hearta, 


1 pray for her hand and heart, as my richest, 
my proudest inheritance, for I love her with 
all the feeble powers of my soul,’”’ 

**T tell you, young man,” said Dr, Johna, 
‘you need not blush for her; she has lost 
nothing in point of birth, as Lord Carlton will 
be free to admit. And lam also happy to re- 
lieve the mind of Sarah Clifford, so long dark 
and gloomy on this point. She was a true and 
lawful wife, though the husband designed it 
otherwise, and here are the proofs. Two years 
after the death of the first Lady Carlton, this 
took place. Read!’’ 

They pressed forward. What! the wife of 
Lord Carlton and half-sister of young Lord 
Carlton, and Sarah the lawful Lady Carlton? 
Oh, what an escape from ruin and misery this 
For Lord 

Death itself would 


discovery has made! Carlton to 
have married his sister! 
have been far preferable. 

These changes were too sudden to be realized 
at once. Lord Carlton approached his sister, 
as she stood timidly beside Colonel Byrdott. 
Her mother was intently gazing upon her beau- 
tiful and faultless child. 
ing, with her head buried in the old lord’s 


Cecilia was still kneel- 


bosom, with her dark hair falling about his 
feet. 

The old man groaned beneath the burden of 
the strange fulness of his heart. He turned 
his tear-swimming eyes towards Alice, and 
then down upon Cecilia, almost with a vacant 
look, that spoke too plainly it was all more 
than his mind and heart could bear. 

Alice, observing it, ran towards him and fell 
upon his neck, crying: ‘* Yes, yes, I am your 
child yet, and ever will be, and you are my 
dear father.’’ 


Yes,” 


my child; but you have /ost your title, though 


said the old man, ‘‘you shall still be 


you have won a he art,”? 
O God, how wondrous are thy works, and 
unerring thy decrees |! 


SEQUEL. 


Srrone indeed is the mighty arm of justice, 
but stronger still that unseen power which up- 
holds virtue and arrests the innocent from irre- 
parable ruin. 

Time rolled on in its ceaseless round, and the 
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HEART WON, 


summer was rapidly changing to the sombre 
habilimentsa of fall, 

The little vessel with the cross of St, George 
flying from its masta seemed to sit proudly 
upon the bosom of the waters, with ita new 
dress of sails and gaudy paint, It really ap- 
peared to be impatient to ride gayly upon the 
briny billows, and, like a bird, flap its sails as 
it skimmed over the waves, The day had come, 
and she bade adieu to the shores of England, 
amid the thundering of King William's cannon, 
The music on board His Majesty's ship, which 
escorted her from port, was mingling its soft 
dying notes with the murmuring waves, and 
the white waving signals became smaller and 
smaller, as this little fairy sprite merged from 
their midst, and shot swiftly along for a distant 
port. One round from her brightly burnished 
gun was the signal of a long farewell. 

The shores of England grew dim like the dis- 
There three 


The one, a noble, 


tant horizon at twilight. were 
persons standing on deck. 
brave-hearted man; the other a lovely, beauy 
tiful lady, resting upon his strong arm with a 
look of confidence and love; and the other 4 
middle-aged lady, with a placid but sad counte- 
nance. Oftentimes had the bitter tears of sor- 
row run down the careworn furrows of her 
cheeks, but now she looked calm and peaceful. 
They spake not one to another, but felt in their 
hearts they had left the seagirt shores of Eng- 
land forever. 

A quiet, melancholy happiness pervaded the 
hearts of the noble pair, as they wended their 
way through the trackless sea for their distant 
home. Hopes, full and fresh, and as blooming 
as the new land they were seeking, thrilled 
every thought and aspiration of the future. 
Their hearts were united by the holiest bonds 
of love as pure and as heaven-platted as the 
flowers that sprang from the untilled soil of 


their forest-bound home. Happiness from such 


a crystal fount as this is eternal! It purifies 
the soul, and lends its light for a flight into 
realms beyond the bounds of time. 

‘* Know, then, this truth (enough for man to know), 

Virtue alone is happiness below." 

But a few years had only passed by before we 
behold the hero of our story figuring with dis- 
tinction in the councils of Virginia. lle 
one of its brightest ornaments in all that adorns 


was 


the heart and mind. He was afterwards 
pointed to run the dividing line between the 
** His 


journal of that survey, which has descended to 


ap- 
colonies of Virginia and North Carolina. 


our times, is marked by a spirit of unaffected 
humor, that does equal credit to his heart and 
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head,’ Hut where he was Na piple st and meat 
heloved Was heneath the eottage root of his own 
The sanetity of his hearth had 
never heen invaded by a single shadow that 


hut, with the love of 


romantic home, 


cast a gloom around it 
find in his heart, and the love of the purest of 
Heings, his life lowed onin one continual stream 
of happiness and peace, They had vowed eter- 
nal constancy in their childhood's days, and had 
renewed those vows in maturer years over the 
graves of the cherished dead; and the green 
sod in springtime is not fresher upon this sacred 
mound than the blossoms of ,iappiness that 
perpetually spring from their hearts, 

Cecilia reigned the peerless queen of beauty 
and genius of the noble circles in which her 
destiny had placed her, but she was indifferent 
After the death 


of her good old father, she lived a retired life, 


to all the adulations paid her, 


amid books, flowers, and pets, within the walls 
of her own noble castle, She never recovered 
from the shock which her love for Colonel Byr- 
dott had inflicted; and, like a wounded bird, 
the sweet notes of her musical voice mellowed 
the soft The 


r of the wind, as it etrikes the cords of 


down into harmony of sighs, 
moanin 
the 


sweetest notes, but they touch the soul with a 


Molian harp, causes it to send forth its 


sadness that Whispers to our hearta the hopes 
of brighter days, if not on earth, in the world 


above, 
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HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION, 


From the moment that a child becomes aub- 
ject to any infirmity, a special relation between 
him and his mother begins to exist: and their 
confidence must become special, She muet 
watch for, or make occasions for speaking to 
him about his particular trial; not often, nor 
much ata time, but so as to leave an opening 
for the pouring out of his little heart. If he is 
not yet conscious of his peculiarity, this is the 
easiest way in which he can be 


gentlest and 


made so. If he is conacions, he must have some 
pain at his heart which he would be the better 
of for confiding. Humpbacked people are gene- 
rally said to be vain, haughty, fond of dress, 
forward and talkative, irritable and passionate, 
If not so they are usually shy and timid. I 
cannot see anything in their peculiarity to cause 
the firsat-mentioned tendencies; and I believe 
they arise from the mismanagement of their 
case. The fond mother and pitying friends 
may naturally forget that the child does not see 
himself as they see him, and fancy that they 


soothe his mortifications by saying whatever 


HOOK AND 








MAGAZINE, 


they aan sav in favor at his Appearance letting 
him knew that he has pretty hair or good eyes, 
They may even dress him fine, ta make up te 
him in ene way for his faults of appearance in 
another, Under the idea of encouraging him 
under his supposed mortifieations, they may 
lead him on to be forward and talkative, and 
then, again, his mortifications, when they come 
upon him unprepared, may well make him 
irascible, How much of this might be obviated, 
as well as the shyness and timidity of those who 
are left to themselves, by timely confidence be- 
tween the mother and child! When they are 
alone together, calm and quiet, let her tell him 
that he does not look like other children, and 
that he will look less like other people as he 
Never let her tell him that this is 
of no great consequence—never let her utter the 
cant that is talked to young ladies at schools, 
that the charms of the mind are everything, 
and those of the form and face nothing. This 
is not true; and she ought to know that it is 
not: but truth will be strong 
enough to support him in what he must un- 
Let her not be afraid to tell him the 
worst, He had better hear it from her; and it 
will not be too much for him, if told in a spirit 
The child, like the man, 


grows older, 


and nothing 


dergo, 


of cheerful patience, 
never has a happier hour than that which sue- 
ceeds the reception of bad newa, if the nobler 
faculties are allowed their free play, 
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“SHE WON'T HEAR ME.’’ 


“T wien that you would talk to my daughter, 
air. Youknow all the circumstances of her case, 
and perhaps you can have some influence for 
good over her, She won't listen to anything 
that I can say.’’ What words were these to be 
wrung, by a daughter's conduet, from the lips of 


’ Alas! whom, 


‘* She won't hear me,’ 
She will not listen to her 


amother? 
then, will she hear? 
whose eyes were the first that watched over her 
infancy, and which have grown dim with many 
tears shed for her sake; she will not listen to 
her whose heart has never beat one throb that 
was not true to her and her real interests—to 
the mother whose bosom was her cradle and 
her home in her helpless years, and which 
yearns over her now with unutterable love, pity, 
and anguish; will not listen to her who labors 
for her by day, and dreams of her by night— 
who prays for her with one unceasing prayer! 
This is the friend to whom the infatuated girl 
will not listen. And why not? What being 
has she found that is to be regarded in prefer- 


ence to her mother? 








PORTHY, Th) 


MY CLAHH, THE THHARULSI 


1 BS7ER ROE pleasant Faom 
' ' 1 yon aia bok Rhow hee With iighia fand perimed ; 
i j lone ae There ne laek of eraee vet iw 
t hh Wher Wee to love her, fie ul ieiorlele Clustered there 


Hii all the thementes priged #n Well 


fii all the jowels love has bi ight 
Port how | Gould Hot bene 
There is one brings @ holier 
j Lunoher heart should thrill ike mine 
nein wh oe light the beet are baught 
i rimy bolle, queenty t are 


Tis Allied with registers of love, 


‘ e long, long days of rapture 
Sweetest of p epla, Bor ai be 
n earth seemed heaven for aye, ' precey rT y 
Vv) , j atte wal al ‘ 
\ weetest ble nee falling V eepirit Walle trom roalmes a y 


Sume breath of heaven to ivieh mit 
fe-patl lay by duy ’ ’ ’ ° ’ ’ 


bor bone path toyetheree lie words ave light and trath; they lift 
7) sutifal ¢ re and | Waye that grow bright, the farther trod 
knelt at eve together, "Tis crimeon bounad, with Chriat’s free wilt, 
| breathed ove prayer ou high, Gilt with fine gold-the love of Gud 
l ht of my hearthetone Another tale it softly tells 


it in deepening x mM, (How purely gleam the gilded leave 


Anal tar of hope descending Tender as chime of evening bella, 
labove her tomb Aud sweet as May-songs in the eaves 








And I prayed with frenzied calmness 
Chat J too might slumber there A double charm is round it thrown 
| " I'wo thoughts that mingle holy ties 
te u wh thot sever 
‘ ‘ One, of a soul Hioked with my own 
Ve and my gentle Clar ) 
One, of the Truth my soul that wuld 
Por] w the dark lashes sweeping 
low iver the cheek su falr: "Tia writ all o'er with tokens fine 
A eof | was keeplog And filled with many « wianece and tone, 
6 Myt h from the dump black hair! Unewon by any eye but mine, 
M from the lips of eoral, Aud speaking to my heart alone 
NY white an the cold, cold leet Gilt with the gold of pare love's trath, 
I we tonight, oer the valley ed with the glow of friendehip's wine 
vi Wo laid my Clare to sleep! Twice made a gift twice crowned with youth, 
A r eweet head on my bosem | 0 whe hath treasure like to mine 
you ! it hi tl rewt 
] rin are Wavy and ¢ len, —_ 
i the eve ke tl y wt brenwst aye : 
1 know sl Sandasntia AUTUMN, 
' ys very fale; pY Kh. #. OM 
noart of hungors worely Now Nature, Ike the queen of eastern sti ry, 
i mt, dark “ st ’ 
. t, dark-oyed Clare Arrays herself in royal robes to die 
7 _ The forest now puts on ite brightest ry, 
Though wild winds righ 
DESPAIR 
ee The mournfal breeze sweeps through the branches signing, 
nY we. W TCRNER | The tree-tops murmur lo a cadence deep, 
Moments there are when the heart seems to dia, Aa if some grand, herole song undylug 
When a round the sou bove, on high, Lay there asleep 
Clouds ver, while fitful, raving tempeets rene | 
= ad | And now it whispers softly as a lover 
Ju twain tl temple's vell of hope, and lend 
" , And now it rages in ite fercest might 
riifead (nm lacker than the nlyl 
Ww P toe The earth can scarce be seen through the thick cover 
hieh o'er Erebus, where comes no lig | 
fe comes no tight Of leatlets bright 
Like trav'ler lost in some dark cavern, where 
Ile wande restless, seeks in vain the glare But yet, thongh Nature never looked #o royal, 
Of friend torch, stretches his hands to clasp Alas! as when ber time bas come to die, 
Some o t whieh may bid him hope—the grasp, Aud winter, like a traitor foul, disloyal, 
The eayer grasp, with heartfelt, thrilling shock— Creeps cowering nigh, 
Encounte but the cold and barren rock 
2 Vet o'er the heart there comes a sense of sadness, 
Bu the « ruggles, in its hour of glo« m, 
q , f the) , As at the death of some dear friend below, 
»seape the fa x of the heavy doom : 
’ : When all we have, when all we hope of gladness 
Which seems to bang, with many threat'nings dread 
, ’ Seems lost in woe 
Aud fu f frightful portents, o'er its head, 
Pent up within its dark and narrow cell, The wild winds tell us, *‘ Nothing lasts forever ;” 
Where, | snd friendless, 'tls condemned to dwell, The dying forest whispers, Nothing long 
It ranges, restless and scarce with ah pe, The breeze amouy the braaches murmurs ever 
Yet in th lurkuess Ceases not to x1 pe. i A fuveral song 
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INFIDELITY. 


HY HAKKINT I PRANOCTIA 
] 
t ve of woman't it ls known 
be a vely and a fearful thing 
‘ re uy the die is thrown | 
t t has ho more to bring | 
im but mockeries of the past alone Bynon, | 
| 
I Loven him! how I loved him 
No w l f mine can tell! 
For nwua cannot fathom 
Affection's soundiess well 
| 
Hope, clad tn rainbow garmenta, } 
Quick built before my eyes 
to | 
A fairy, sparkling palace, 
Gilded with thousand dyes. 
No clouds of gloom were round it, | 
No thorns close by it sown, | 
Too fair for earth, it tottered— 
The mass was overthrown | 
Shivered to thousand pieces, | 
I tread on it through life, 
It wounds me sharp and often | 
Like jarring words of strife 


I've had one year of happiness 


j 


So bright, the noonday sun 
Seems to it star-enveloped 
In robes of sober dun 


» had five years of sorrow, 


So dark the tiniest ray 


ove ry way. 


Beems to it un-refle 


im tirrors 


SNOW-FLAKES. 





See those snow-fakes how they flutter, 
Flutte 
l sting hither, floa 


‘verywhere; 


r through the quiet air, 
oe tl . 
g thither, | 


S wily ea n 


Dark the cloud ver 
Dre 
City, fe 
Whiten ‘neath their «ep 


No deep wind the stillne 


from which they qu 


’ | 
ar each *} 1 which they fa 
reat, fr t 
itless pall | 


Moaning "mid the branches bare; 
Twia and treetoy wily bendeth 

Neath the snow flukes falling there, 
Aa they shiver they quiver 


rhrough t 1 and quiet alr 


Thus ta lif each moment measured 
iy mel from above, 

And with « ends ite treasured 
roken () 1 t ve 

Thouuwh tt k be dark and dreary 
Rough they ir feet must tread, 

And | vork be hard and weary, 
Lightly be ite labors «ped 

( ida 0 rrrow, o'er ua bending 
Darklin had ‘round may apread, 

Hopes, with nt fivht descendin 
Neat on every t bent head: 

Blessin wh ! nes brightens 
Every path our feet must tread, | 


LADY’S BOOK 


AND MAGAZINE, 


Enigmas, 


ANSWERS 79 CHARADES, ENIGMA, AND 
IN NOVEMBER NUMBER 
12. Hour-glass 13. Cow'slip li. Teetl 


15. Magnet 


CHARADES 
16 
Wuewn frost and snow o’erspread the ground, 
And chilly blows the air, 
My frat is felt upon the cheek 
Of every lovely fair, 
In earth's cold bosom lies my neat, 
An object most forlorn ; 
For often cruelly ‘tis used, 
And trampled on with scorn 
Amid the dismal shades of night, 
My whole is bright and gay ; 
Though dark and gloomy it appears, 
Ex posed tu open day. 
17. 
My frst is a place where no promises bind; 


My second is toss’d by each wavering wind ; 


My whole is unstable as friendship or weather; 


And those who trust to it rely on a feather 


ENIGMA, 
18 
Buitpixes could never without me 
Exist, or music pleasing be; 
While men and money of ny name, 
Justly endure the public shame 
RIDDLE. 
19 
Berore my birth I have a name, 
But soon as born | lose the same 


1 within the tomb, 


And when I'm lai 


Ido my father’s name assume 


I change my name three days together, 
Yet live but ove in any weather 
ASTRONOMICAL ENIGMA 


I AM composed of twenty-eight letters 


My 4,6, 19, 8, 15, la the moat beautiful constellat 
the heavens 

My 14, 15, 3, 15, 2, 28, la the name of the Do tar 

My 7, 10, 18, 1, te @ #tar in the foot of the Crow 

My 25, 20, 16, ln a larwe and brilliant constellation 

My 6, 12, 25, 8, 12, ja a wtar in the Head of Medus 

My 1, 24, 25, 20, 25, la a wtar in the left foot of OF 


My 1, 5, 24, 10, 14, in the second Constellation tn the to- 


dine 
My 22, 2, is a atar in the girdle of Andromeda 
My #, 26, 4 


ln a letter in the Greek alphabet 


My 17, 10, 25, 2, 23, 2, 14, ta the brightest star in Leo 

My 11, 15, 27, 6, 21, 20, 14, Is the prineipal star in Se 

My 17, 19, 16, in a star ju the southern foot of Serpent- 
Tea ver 

My whole has been a irce of admiration aud woader 


in wll agen, 


i 


RIDDLE 
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NOVELTIES FOR DECEMBER. 


NEW IDEAS FOR CHILDREN’S DRESSES AND UNDER GARMENTS, 





Fig. 1.—Dress of pale blue cashmere, with a 
double skirt ; the upper one is open after the 
fashion of a tunic, and trimmed, as are the 
sleeves and the berthé, by a puff of silk the 
saine shade, pinked and confined by a narrow 
black silk cord. 

Fig. 2.—Tunic dress of groseille silk. The 
corsage and sleeves differ from Fig. 1. The 

















Fig. 3.—Walking-dress for a little girl. Ma- 
terial gray-colored Irish poplin, with a richly 
quilted facing of silk, in a deeper shade; it 
may be of any color. (See Chitchat.) 

Fig. 4.—New style of sacque chemise for a 
little girl. 

Fig. 5.—Drawers to correspond. The open- 
ing in the pantalette is quite new, and very 


ruche is goffered in plaits. Sash the same pretty; the narrow lines are tucks, or in- 
color. sertings. 
Fig. 2. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR INFANT’S CLOTHING. 
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WORK 


BOY'S 


(See Diagram, page 644.) 


iM 


Tue fashion we give for this month is fora 
little boy's dress, and is one of the most warm 
and comfortable of any we have seen when 
made for a winter garment; and for summer 
wear it only requires to be made of lighter 
materials, Of this one, the jacket and waist- 
coat are made of velvet of any color, with mili- 
tary braid to match for the trimmings, and 
fancy buttons. The skirt is made of Orleans 
cloth, with two rows of velvet the same color as 
the jacket, the lower one being the broadest. 
The skirt is made rather full and ample in 
width. 

The waistcoat fastens up the front with 
hooks, and is finished with very narrow velvet 
braid. The same also goes round the collar. 
The dress only requires drawers with a deep 
broderie edging to make it the most elegant of 
any out this season. 


DEPARTMENT, 
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DRESS. 


Our patterns for eutting out will, we think, 
be both clear and explicit, 
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CROCHET UNDERSLEEVE WITH CUPP, 
(See engraving, page 480.) 

Materials.—Four shades of crimson Berlin wool, six 
skeins of each shade; Penelope crochet, No, 2; a netting 
needle and a bone mesh three-fourths of an inch wide 

For the cuff make a chain the width neces 
sary for the arm, about fifty stitches will be 
required; commence with the darkust shade, 
work four rounds, two long, two chain, miss 
two; in the next round work the long stitches 
in the chain stitches; work four rounds with 
each shade to the lightest, continuing to work 
the long stitches on the chain; when the four 
rounds in the lightest shade are completed, 
work two rounds in double crochet with the 
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same wool, then work the edge as follows, with 
the second shade of crimson: 1st round.—Five 
double crochet, five chain, miss three, one long, 
five chain, one long in same stitch as former 
long, five chain, repeat. 2d. (third shade of 
wool).—One double crochet in centre d crochet, 
five chain, one d crochet in centre stitch of 
chain, five chain, one long in centre stitch of 
chain, five chain, one long in same stitch, five 
chain, one d crochet in centre chain, five chain ; 
repeat these two rows, complete the edge pat- 
tern, repeat again, in the first round of double 
crochet, making the five stitches of double cro- 
chet on a line with the long stitches in first- 
worked edge, and the long stitches on a line 
with the centre stitch of five d crochet. 





Fill the netting-needle with darkest shade and 
net a foundation of sixty loops, unite and net 
six rounds with this shade and six rounds with 
the two next shades, net one round with the 
lightest shade ; next round, pass the wool twice 
round the mesh and so net three stitches in 
every alternate loop; next round, one in each on 
a small mesh ; next and last round, one in every 
alternate loop on a large mesh. Crochet the 
sleeve to the top of cuff, arranging the fulness 
with regularity ; work one round, one long, two 
chain, miss two, and one round in double cro- 
chet, pass elastic through the round worked, 
one long, two chain, and make one or two small 
plaits on the top part of the sleeve, attaching it 
at the same time to the cuff. 





DIAGRAM OF BOY’S DRESS. 
(See engraving, page 543.) 
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CROCHET CORONET 





Materiala.—One skein of shaded scarlet wool; three 
shades of light etone-color, three ekelus each ; four ekeins 
of white and three skeins of scarlet; six yards of crochet 
cord; four skeina of crochet gold-color silk ; one skein of 
loire No, 29; twenty-five inches of silk bonnet-wire; Pene- 
lope hook, No, 1, 


For centre of basket, in darkest shade of 
atone color, do twelve over cord; unite. 
De two in each. Work eight 
rounds, increasing only sufficient to keep it flat. 
In next shade work three rounds, without in- 
crease, keeping the cord tight. 

4th and bth, In third shade, 
eight. 

6th. White.—*, do seven on last row, do fifteen 
over the cord, miss nine, and repeat from *, 

7th. In scarlet.—*, de five on the centre of 
the last fifteen, do fifteen, *, and repeat. 

This will finish the stand, 


Next round.- 


Increase one in 


4o* 
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With the shaded scarlet make thirty-seven 
chain. Turn, Miss two, four plain, twenty 
two treble, three plain, two single, one chain 
to cross, and up the other side, five plain, six 
treble, twelve long, five treble, four plain, two 
chain, Turn, and down the other side, four 
plain, five treble, twelve long, six treble, five 
plain, 

Repeat twelve times more, and in silk work 
a row of de over the wire all round, making two 
at the point of each leaf, Sew them round the 
centre; fasten the leaves together about the 
middle; turn the pointa over, and work a five- 
pointed star in four shades of green chenille on 
the bottom, 

For the handle, do in ailk over the bonnet- 
wire; unite it, and twist as an open chain, and 


sew it on the inside of the basket, 
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FOR A BRAIDED PEN-WIPER. 








Materiala —Cloth or velvet, with a small quantity of 
Russia braid, of two different colors; gold braid, and gold 
cord, No. 3. 

Tue larger pattern is to be braided in one 
color, edged on each side with gold braid, which 
will give it the extra width. The braid of the 
smaller design is edged with the cord only, 
sewed over. Care must be taken that the 
braids are passed under each other, to cross 
properly, as seen in the engraving, as on this 
depends much of the beauty and regularity of 
the pattern. 

A single line of braid round the edge, and a 
bead fringe, would form an appropriate border. 
The usual pen-wiper button will be used in 
making it up. 





CROCHET NECK-TIE. 
(See engraving, page 490.) 

Materiale.—Half an ounce of shaded crimson Berlin 
wool ; Penelope crochet, No. 2. 

Make achain measuring thirty-two inches ; 
into this work chains of five united to every fifth 
stitch. 1st round.—Chains of five united to the 
centre chain; work thus at each side, and into 
each end stitch work five more rounds like first, 





making an additional section of chains at each 
end. 7th, Three long, five chain, miss five ; one 
long, five chain, miss five; one long, five chain, 
miss five; one long, five chain; repeat all 
round, 8h, Three long, the first on the second 
long; five chain, one long, four times, then re- 
peat from beginning. 9th. Three long as before ; 
five chain, one long, five times; repeat from 
beginning. 10th. Three long as before; five 
chain, one long, six times; repeat. 11th. Three 
long as before; five chain, one long, three 
times; three long above chain, one long and 
chain, five chain; one long, five chain ; repeat. 

A warm comforter may be worked from the 
above directions, by using double Berlin wool, 
and No. 1 Penelope crochet. 
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HAIR-NET IN CHENILLE AND BEADS. 





Tnesr hair-nets are made in many varieties 
of materials: beads, gold and silver thread, 
coarse netting-silk, and many in a chenille, 
manufactured for ornamental purposes, which 
has a slight wire inserted in its centre, which 
enables it to retain any form required. We 
have given in our illustration a centre formed 
of chenille and beads, Our space not permit- 
ting us to give it the full size, it is merely 
necessary to enlarge it by repeating the outer 
rows until it is sufficiently expanded. The 





beads used must be large enough to ailow the 
chenille to pass through them. It is formed 
by linking the chenille through and through, 
leaving the loops of the length required to form 
the pattern given. The ornamental centre is 
formed separately, the outer part being worked 
round it until it is the right size. When com- 
pleted, an elastic is threaded through the last 
row of loops which confines it round the head, 
and incloses the back hair when dressed low 
down at the back of the neck. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR CHEMISE YOKES AND BANDS. 
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EMBROIDERED SHOE, FOR AN INFANT. 





Materials.—Blue merino, white embroidery silk, a little 
fine fannel, and muslin. 

Tuk pretty little shoe of which we give a re- 
presentation is so well adapted for children 
that we feel assured the style cannot fail to 
become popular. It is made of merino, of any 
pretty color, with a white muslin lining quilted 
with fine flannel. The sole is of the same ma- 
terials, having several runnings in it from the 
heel to the toe, in one of which a narrow slip 
of whalebone is sometimes inserted. 

The toe is made in one piece, the sole in an- 
other, and the remainder of the shoe in a third. 





An ornamental herring-bone stitch in white 
silk is worked all round the toe and ankle 
piece, and the former is further ornamented by 
a pattern worked in satin stitch, every part sur- 
rounded by small dots, done in the same silk. 

Of course the merino is worked before being 
lined. Sometimes silk is substituted for merino, 
and the pattern, which is more or less elabo- 
rate, is worked with fine sewing-silk, in chain 
stitch. 

The edges of the shoe are piped with white 
muslin. 
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CROCHET LACK. 
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THE ART OF ORNAMENTAL HAIR-WORK,. 


No. 15.—Open Puair. 





' :, te4 lst round to left. 


-2;80 4 

On comparing this rule with that for the close 
plait in the last number, it will be observed 
that the only difference consists in putting 1 
over 2 and 3 over 4 at the last. With this 
simple exception the mode of plaiting is pre- 
cisely the same, as are also the directions of 
the rounds and the method of regrouping. It 
is, therefore, unnecessary to explain it any 
further. 

The engraving below shows what a very dif- 
ferent effect is produced by this slight altera- 
tion in the plait. 


2d round to right. 
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No. 16.—Wavy Puarr. 


(Same Diagram aa No. 15.) 


lst round to left. 
2 u. 3, o. 4. 

1 o. 2 and 3. 
2d round to right. 
20. 3, u. 4. 

1 u. 2 and 3. 


This plait differs from the two preceding, in 
the strands being moved differently in the 
round to the right to what they are in the round 
to the left: in other words, this plait is a com- 
bination of two plaits worked alternately. 

After having done many pieces of this plait, 
I found it more easy to remember in the fol- 
lowing form:— 





to left, 3 0. 2, 
2 and 4 u. 1 and 3. 

toright, 20. 3, 
1 and 3 u, 2 and 4, 

In working round to the left I turned 3 o, 2 
with the left hand, raised up 1 and 3 with the 
right hand, and with the left passed 2 and 4 
under them; in working round to the right I 
turned 2 o. 3 with the right hand, and held up 
2 and 4 with the left hand, 
hand moved 1 and 3 under them. 

The annexed figure shows the mode in which 
the strands cross each other ; 
cannot represent the beautifully glossy and 
wavy appearance of this plait. 


while the right 


but an engraving 
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No. 17.—Bnroocn Prarr. 
(Same Diagram as No. 15.) 


3 o. 2, and 1, 
4u. 30. 4. 
lo. 2; 30. 4. 


There is nothing in this rule which needs 


) Ist round to left. 
| 2d round to right. 


explanation, the same plait being repeated in 
every round. 

It is called the Brooch plait from its being 
generally preferred to any other for the bows 
of brooches; when bent or twisted it always 
retains its round form, and does not become 
flat at the bend as most other hollow pieces of 
hair-work do. 

It is rather a tedious plait to do, neverthe- 
less it well repays for the time spent upon it. 
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Receipts, &e. 


PLUM PUDDING AND OTHER RECEIPTS FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 





We give a number of receipts for pies, puddings, ete., 
that will be of great use to our lady friends during the 
Christmas holidays :— 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLUM PUDDINGS. 


In the making of Christmas puddings, the following re- 
sults of the examination and comparison of eighteen re- 
ceipts may be usefully studied and applied :— 


Average of Eighteen Recetpta for Plum Pudding. 
Fine flour, half a pound; bread-crumbs, quarter of a 
pound; suet, three-quarters of a pound; eggs (yolk and 
white), four; mixed dried fruit, one pound and a half; 
mixed liquid, a third of a pint, 


Average Deductions reapecting the Composition. 

A classification of the receipts gives the following inde 
pendent dogmas, namely, that, when a plum pudding con- 
talne— 

Less flour, \t must have more ogg, bread-crumb, and 
fruit. 

Lease egg, \t must have more flour and less liquid, 

Leas bread-crumd, it must have more flour and liquid 
and loss suet. 

Leas suet, it must have less bread-crumb and fruit, 

Leas Jruit, \t must have less egg and suet, with more 
flour. 

Leas liquid, \t must have less egg and more bread-crumb, 

With respect to the mixing of the ingredients, different 
modes are employed, The eggs are always beat up pre- 
viously in a separate state; and the milk, aplee, four, and 
crumbs are generally added by degrees, and beat up suc- 
cossively, adding the suet and fruit next, and the brandy 
last. In some cases, however, this process is reversed, and 
the eggs are added last ; but, in general, the eggs and milk, 
the flour, suet, and fruit, and the spices, go together. The 
pudding-bag is always well dredged with flour, and often 
tied rather loose, that the pudding may swell; and, after 
boiling it, about five minutes are suffered to elapse, in order 
that the moisture may evaporate from the outside of the 
cloth, and allow it to leave the pudding in a perfect state. 
Some are boiled in a cloth only, some in a mould only, 
with a cloth over the mouth, and others in both a cloth 
and basin. They all should have pounded white sugar 
sprinkled freely over them, on being served on the dish for 
table. 

Much puzzling difference is apparent in the time directed 
for the boiling of the puddings of each receipt. This ap- 
pears to depend on the nature of the composition and the 
proportion of binding material. We have instituted a 
comparison of all the receipts by reducing the weight of 
ingredients to the average standard, and have obtained the 
following independent deductions :— 

1, Plum puddings require the same boiling, if the crumb 
be left out, and more flour, egg, and fruit supply its place 

2. They require more boiling, when containing a greater 
proportion of flour and egg, but less crumb and suet, or 
when boiled ia a mould. 

3. They require less boiling, when having less flour, but 
more crumb and fruit 

4. The average time of boiling for ingredients weighing 
fuur pounds is about four hours 





But we confess to a partiality for the— 

Oxup Enoisn Curistmas PLum Puppine.—To make what 
is termed a pound pudding, take of raisins well stoned, 
currants thoroughly washed, one pound each; chop a 
pound of suet very finely and mix with them; add a 
quarter of a pound of flour, or bread very finely crumbled, 
three ounces of sugar, one ounce and a half of grated 
lemon-peel, a blade of mace, half a small nutmeg, one tea- 
spoonful of ginger, half a dozen eggs well beaten ; work it 
well together, put it into a cloth, tie it firmly, allowing 
room to swell, aud boil not less than five hours. It should 
not be suffered to stop boiling. 


A ricw Curistuas Poppine.—One pound of raisins 
stoned, one pound of currants, half a pound of beef-suet, 
quarter of a pound of sugar, two spoonfuls of four, three 
eggs, & cup of sweetmeats, and a wineglass of brandy. 
Mix well, and boil in a mould eight hours, 

Botnep Piru Popvina.—The crumbs of a «mall loaf, 
half a pound each of sugar, currants, raisins, and beef- 
suet shred, two ounces of candied peel, three drops of 
essence of lemon, three eggs, a little nutmeg, a tablespoon- 
ful of four. Butter the mould, and boll them five hours 
Serve with brandy-sauce, 

A aoop Cuaiermas Puppixne.—One pound of flour, two 
pounds of suet, one pound of currants, one pound of plums, 
eight eggs, two ounces of candied peel, almonds and mixed 
spice according to taste. Boil gently for seven hours, 

Mince Pina.—Take a pound of beef, free from skin and 
strings, and chop it very fine; then two pounds of swet, 
which likewise pick and chop; then add three pownds of 
currants nicely cleaned and perfectly dry, one pound and 
a half of apples, the peel and juice of a lemon, half a pint 
of sweet wine, half a nutmeg, and a few eloves and mace, 
with pimento in fine powder; have citron, orange, and 
lemon-peel ready, and put some im each of the ples when 
made, 

Mincemeat.—Six pounds of currants, three pounds of 
raisins stoned, three pounds of apples chopped fine, four 
pounds of suet, two pounds of sugar, two pounds of beef, 
the peel and juice of two lemons, a pint of sweet wine, a 
quarter of a pint of brandy, half an ounce of mixed spice. 
Press the whole into a deep pan when well mixed, 

Another way.—Two pounds of raisins, three pounds of 
currants, three pounds of beef-suet, two pounds of moist 
sugar, two ounces of citron, one ounce of orange-peel, one 
small nutmeg, one pottle of apples chopped fine, the rind 
of two lemons and juice of one, half a pint of brandy ; mix 
well together. This should be made a little time before 
wanted for use. 


Pompris Poppvino.—Take one pint of pumpkin that has 
been stewed soft and pressed through a colander ; melt ip 
half a pint of warm milk quarter of a pound of butter and 
the same quantity of sugar, stirring them well together ; 
one pint of rich cream will be better than milk and butter; 
beat eight eggs very light, and add them gradually to the 
other ingredients alternately with the pumpkin; then stir 
in a wineylass of rose water and two glasses of wine mixed 
together, a large teaspoonful of powdered mace and cinna- 
mon mixed, and a grated nutmeg. Having stirred the 
whole very hard, put it into a buttered dish, and bake it 
three-quarters of an hour. 

LittLs Picm Cakes To Keer Lona —Dry one pound of 
flour, and mix with #ix ounces of finely-pounded sugar; 
beat six ounces of butter to a cream, and add to three eggs 
well beaten, balf a pound of currants washed and nicely 
dried, and the flour and sugar; beat all for some time, 
then dredge four on tin plates, and drop the batter on 
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them the size of a walnut. If properly mixed, it will be 
a stiff paste. Bake in a brisk oven. 


TWELFTH CAKE. 
To two pounds of flour well sifted unite 
Of loaf-sugar ounces sixteen ; 
Two pounds of fresh butter, with eighteen fine eggs, 
And four pounds of currants washed clean ; 
Eight ounces of almonds well blanched and cut small, 
The same weight of citron sliced ; 
Of orange and lemon-peel candied one pound, 
And a gill of pale brandy uniced ; 
A large nutmeg grated ; exact half an ounce 
Of allspice, but only a quarter 
Of mace, coriander, and ginger well ground, 
Or pounded to dust in a mortar. 
An important addition is cinnamon, which 
Is better increased than diminished ; 
The fourth of an ounce is sufficient. Now this 
May be baked four good hours till finished. 


CraNBeRrry Prpptxe.—Boil one pint and a half of cran- 
berries cleared of the stalks in four ounces of sugar and 
water, until they are broken and form a kind of jam; 
make up a large ball of it; cover it well with rice washed 
clean and dry; then round each fold a floured piece of 
cloth, which tie as for dumplings. Boil them one hour; 
sift sugar over when served, and butter in a boat. 


Bor.ep or SteamMeD Inpian Puppine.—One and 4 haif 
pints of sour milk, one teaspoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls 
of saleratus, one egg, a little four, and Indian meal enough 
to make it as stiff as a common Johnny cake. Boil itina 
closely covered pail or pudding dish, never allowing the 
water to come more than half way up the side. It is best 
to wash a small stone, or halfa brick, and place it in your 
kettle, to rest the pudding dish upon. Boil two hours. To 
be eaten with wine sauce, or syrup, or cream and sugar, 
as you may prefer. This is much superior to ordinary 
boiled pudding, because it is always light and tender, and 
it is less trouble to make than any other we ever tried. 


Queen Cake.—Mix one pound of dried flour, the same 
of sifted sugar and of washed currants; wash one pound 
of butter in rose-water, beat it well, then mix with it eight 
eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately, and put in the 
dry ingredients by degrees; beat the whole an hour; but- 
ter little tins, teacups, or saucers, filling them only half 
full; sift a little fine sugar over just as you put them into 
the oven. 

Seep Caxe.—Beat one pound of butter to a cream, add- 
ing gradually quarter of a pound of sified sugar, beating 
both together; have ready the yolks of eighteen eggs, and 
the whites of ten, beaten separately ; mix in the whites 
first, and then the yolks, and beat the whole for ten 
minutes; add two grated nutmegs, one pound and a half 
of dour, and mix them very gradually with the other in- 
gredients; when the oven is ready, beat in three ounces of 
picked carraway-seeds. 


Lemon Cake.—Beat six eggs, the yolks and whites sepa- 
rately, till ina eolid froth ; add to the yolks the grated rind 
of a fine lemon and six ounces of sugar dried and sifted ; 
beat this quarter of an hour; shake in with the left hand 
six ounces of dried flour; then add the whites of the eggs 
aud the juice of the lemon; when these are well beaten 
in, put it immediately into tins, and bake it about an hour 
in & moderately hot oven 


IMPaniaL Ginarnnaran,—Rub aix ounces of butter into 
three-quarters of a pound of flour; then mix six ounces of 
treacle with a pint of cream carefully, leet it should turn 
the cream; mix in quarter of a pound of doublerefned 








sugar, half an ounce of powdered ginger, and one ounce 
of carraway-seeds; stir the whole well together into a 
paste, cut it into shapes, and stick cut candied orange or 
lemon-peel on the top. 


Lemon Ginerrpreap.—Grate the rinds of two or three 
lemons, and add the juice to a glass of brandy; then mix 
the grated lemon in one pound of flour, make a hole in the 
flour, pour in half a pound of treacle, half a pound of butter 
melted, the lemon-juice, and brandy, and mix all up to- 
gether with half an ounce of ground ginger and quarter of 
an ounce of Cayenne pepper. 


Murrixn Puppixre.—Rab the tin mould with butter. 
Stick in the butter sultana or stoned raisins so thickly that 
no part of the mould be visible, unless you wish it to ap- 
pear whitein parts, Lay in the mould six or more sponge 
biscuits ; and mix together two teacupfuls of cream, four 
yolks of eggs, one glass of brandy, and sugar. Pour this 
into the mould and boilit. Serve with sweet sauce. It 
can be eaten cold as trifle. 


Her Masesty’s Puppine.—Pound two ounces of orange- 
peel with one of bitter almonds. Put it on the fire ina 
brass pan with a pint of sweet milk; stir till it boils five 
minutes. Pour through a fine drainer, add half a pint of 
cream, stir occasionally till nearly cold. Have a quarter 
of a pound of ground white sugar beat up with six eggs. 
Mix all together. Butter and ornament a mould with 
raisins, pour in the pudding, steam two hours. Serve with 
a custard and sweetmeats round it. 


STEWING AND STEWS. 
STEWED MEATS. 


Stewed Beefsteak.—Fry a tender steak in the usual way, 
but lightly, with the onions, turnips, and carrots; then 
stew as before directed, and it will be better flavored than 
when in a large mass. It may be done with or without 
the carrots and turnips; if without them, the gravy mus‘ 
be flavored with anchovy sauce, and thickened with a little 
flour or arrowroot. 

To Stew Brisket of Beef.—Put the part with the hard fat 
into a stewpot, with a small quantity of water; let it boil 
up, and skim it thoroughly; then add carrots, turnips, 
onions, celery, and a few peppercorns ; stew till extremely 
tender; then take out the flat bones, and remove all the 
fat from the soup; serve that and the meat in a tureen, or 
the soup alone, and the meat on a dish, garnished with 
some vegetables. The following sauce is much admired, 
served with the beef: Take half a pint of the soup,and 
mix it with a spoonful of catsup, a glass of port wine, a 
teaspoonful of made mustard, a little flour, a bit of butter, 
and salt; boil all together a few minutes, then pour it 
round the meat. 

Beef Stewed d la Mode.—Choose a piece of thick flank 
of a fine heifer or ox. Cut into long slices some fat bacon, 
but quite free from rancidity ; let each bit be near an inch 
thick; dip them into vinegar and then into a seasoning 
ready prepared of salt, black pepper, allspice, and a clove, 
all in fine powder, with parsley, chives, thyme, savory, 
and knotted marjoram, shred as small as possible, and 
well mixed; with a sharp knife make holes deep enough 
to let in the larding; then rub the beef over with the sea 
soning, and bind it up tight with tape; set it in a well- 
tinned pot over a fire, or, rather, stove; three or four 
onions muat be fried brown and put to the beef, with two 
of three carrots, one turnip, a head or two of celery, and 
& emall quantity of water; let it simmer gently ten or 
twelve hours, or till extremely tender, turning the meat 
twice; put the gravy into a pan, remove the fat, koep the 
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beef covered, then put them together, and add a glass of 
port wine; take off the tape, and serve with the veyetables ; 
or you may strain them off, and send them up cut into dice 
Onions roasted and then stewed with the 
A teacupful of vinegar should 


for garnish. 
gravy are an improvement. 
be stewed with the beef. 

A Fricandeau of Beef.—Take a nice piece of lean beef; 
lard it with bacon seasoned with pepper, salt, cloves, mace, 
and allspice; put it into a stewpan with a pint of broth, a 
glass of white wine, a bundle of parsley, all sorts of sweet 
herbs, a clove of garlic, a shalot or two, four cloves, pep- 
per, and salt; when the meat has become tender, cover it 
close ; skim the sauce well, and strain it; set it on the fire, 
and let it boil till it is reduced to a glaze; glaze the larded 
side with this, and serve the meat on sorrel sauce. 

Beef Collops.—Take some beef that is tender and free 
from skin, cut it into small thin pieces, hack it with a 
knife; then butter a stewpan, and put in as much beef as 
will cover the pan, with a little onion, some cucumber cut 
small, and salt and pepper; put it over a quick fire, and 
give it two or three tosses about; two or three minutes 
will do them; add a little flour, butter, and water to the 
stew pan, after taking the collops out, to make your gravy. 
Garnish, if approved, with pickles. 

Beef Robart.—Take the inside of a sirloin of beef, cut it 
very th n, then fry it in butter just to change the color; 
put it in a pan with some gravy, to stew with shalots, 
anchovy-esseuce, mushrooms, and oysters; thicken the 
gravy, and serve with fried sippets of bread. 

Beef Palates, Stewed.—Simmer them for several hours, 
till they will peel ; then cut the palates into slices, or leave 
them whole, as preferred, and stew them inarich gravy 
till as tender as possible. Before serving them up, season 
If the gravy was drawn 
If to be served 


with Cayenne, salt, and catsup. 
clear, add also some butter and flour. 
white, boil them in milk, and stew them in a fricassee- 
sauce, adding cream, butter, four, and mushroom powder, 
and a little pounded mace. 

To Stew an Ox-Tongue.—Salt a tongaoe with saltpetre 
and common salt for a week, turning it every day; boil it 
tender enough to peel ; when done, stew it in a moderately 
strong gravy ; season with soy, mushroom catsup, Cayenne, 
pounded cloves, and salt, if necessary. Serve with truffles, 
morels, or mushrooms. In this receipt, the roots must be 
taken off the tongues before salting, but some fat left. 

To Stew a Knuckle of Veal.—Break the bone in two or 
three places; put to it five pints of water, eight shalota, 
a bunch of sweet herbs, some whole black pepper, a little 
salt and mace; boil it togetber till half the water is con- 
sumed, then take out the meat, herbs, and spice, thicken 
with two spoonfuls of flour, and boil it till the flour is 
sufficiently done; then put back the best of the meat, add 
two glasses of Madeira wine, lemon-juice, and Cayenne 
Two calf's feet improve it much, It should be stewed over 
a slow fire, 

A Fillet of Veal Stewed W hite.—Add to one pint of water 
or gravy a little lemon-peel, mace, nutmeg, white pepper, 
aud salt, puta fillet in, stuffed as for roasting, and when 
it has stewed one hour and a half take it ont, strain the 
gravy, add two dozen oysters, half a pint of white wine, 
and butter rubbed in four; put the veal in again, and stew 
it half an hour; Just before serving, stir in half a pint of 
cream, The gravy should be rather thick, and poured 
over the veal 

BSevtch Collopa (White). —Cut them off the thick part of 
& leg of veal, the size and thickness of a crown piece; put 
a lamp of butter in a stewpan, and set it over a slow fire, 
or it will discolor the eullopa; lay some of them in before 


the pan ie hot, and turn them over until the butter becomes 
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of the consistence of a thick white gravy; put all together 
in a pot, and set them on the hearth to keep warm ; repeat 
this till all are fried, then pour the gravy into the pan again, 
with a teaspoonful of lemon-pickle, catsup, cener-liquor, 
mace, Cayenne pepper, and salt; thicken it with four and 
butter; when it has boiled gently five minutes, put in the 
yolks of two eggs, with a teacupful of thick cream; keep 
shaking the pan over the fire till the gravy looks thick, 
then put in the collops, and shake them till they are quite 
hot; put them in the dish with balls and pickled mush- 
rooms. 

Scotch Collops (Brown).—Take a leg of veal, and cut 
some thin collops; fry them, and season with salt and nut- 
meg; boil some gravy, and when they are done pour it into 
the pan, with catsup, waluut-pickle, and port wine, to the 
taste. 

To Collar Breast of Veal to Eat Hot.—Bone the veal, 
take some thyme, marjoram, pepper, salt, and nutmeg, a 
little pounded mace, shred suet, crumbs of bread, and a 
score of oysters; beat all these in a mortar to mix them 
together; strew the mixture thickly over the veal, then 
roll it up into a collar, sew it tightly in a cloth, and boil it 
three hours. Serve with white sauce ; forcemeat-balis can 
be added, if liked. 

To Stew a Breast of Veal.—Cut it in pieces, and put it 
into a pot with a bunch of sweet herbs, a small piece of 
bacon, a little mace, and a few black peppercorns, salt, 
and one or two onions, and as much water as will cover 
it; let it stew well over a slow fire; boil some peas and 
lettuce by themselves, and, when the veal is stewed enough, 
strain the liquor from it, and put it into a stewpan with 
part of the liquor, the peas, lettuce, and a piece of butter, 
and let them stew again; thicken with the yolks of two 
or three eggs and a little flour. 

Another Receipt.—Cut it in the middle, bone it, and lay 
one part on the other, with half a pint of white wine, and 
gravy made from the bones sufficient to cover it; add mace, 
cloves, Whole pepper, salt, and two anchovies ; when suffi- 
ciently stewed, put some oysters in, and thicken with flour 
and butter, after which keep stirring it uatil it is taken off 
the fire. 


MISCELLANEOODUS. 


A Savory Disn.—Take two pickled herrings, and pnt 
them into a jar, fill up with potatoes and a little water, let 
it bake in the oven till it is done. 

To Wasn Lace on Bioxor.~—Valuable lace, or French 
blonde, may be washed with care, to look as well as new. 
Thread lace should be carefully taken off from any article 
to which it has been sewed; but blonde may be left at 
tached to the quilling met. The lace mast be wound round 
a smooth roller, ora common wine bottle filled with water, 
and covered with clean linen. This bottle should be placed 
upright, in a strong, cold lather of white soap and water, 
where it must remain on a warm hearth for a day or two, 
till all the dirt is drawn out of the lace, renewing the la 
ther every day When quite clean, it 
dried in the sun, upon the bottle, then taken off, and pin- 


must be partly 


ned out carefully upon a pillow, using & separate pin for 
Let it remain ll perfeetly dry, 
It must not be 


every point or seollop 
when it may be unpinned and put away, 
starched or ironed 

Fou Cuaprey Hanna ann Facra,—DPut three to six drops 
of glycerine into the water before washing the hands and 
fucoor ifonly washing the hands, drop one drop into the 
palm of the hand after washing off the soap and dirt, rub 
all over the hands and wriets, and then dry thoroughly 


It protects the skin from the strongest frost 
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G0pKY A 


ha fi ean Caarera —Take them up, and let them he wall 


heaton With long, smooth etieke; then lay them dawn, and 
brash an both sides with a hand brash) turn the right 
side upwards, and eeonr With O& gall and soap and Water 
rah With linen elothe to soak up a8 mueh af tl wet ae 
} athle then lay them on the graes, oF hang them serosa 
4 line Hil thoroughly dry. Lay them down in their pro 
per piace, and brueh the way of the hap, oF pile, U there 
be any, With a otiffich hair brush 

Toven Meat Those whose teeth are not strong enough 
to masticate hard beef should ent their steaks, the day be 
fore uslog, inte slices about two inches thick, rub over 
them a small quantity of soda, wash off next morn eut 





it nto sullable thick ness, and cook according to fancy The 


éulme process Will anewer for any description of tough meat 
—Minee sweetbreads, 


fowl, or veal, in small pieces, and fry in butter; 


A Day Curay four onions; eut 


add two 
tablespoonfula of curry powder, and put all in a small 
stewpan. Sind out the fryingpan with a teacupful of boil- 
ing water and pour amongst the curry. Season with salt, 
Add a tablespoonful of 


Stir, and boll ive minutes 


cover closely, aod stew till tender 
lemon pickle and two of cream, 


Serve with boiled rice around the dish, the curry in the 


centre, 

Faenca Mvstarp.—One ounce of mustard and two 
piuches of salt are mixed ja a large wineglassful of boiling 
water, and allowed to stand twenty-four hours. Thea 


pound in a mortar one clove of garlic, a «mall handful of 
tarragon, another of garden cress, and add to the mustard, 


putting vinegar according to taste. 


To Remove Maxxs op Rain rrom A Cirorn Maytie.— 
Take a damp cloth, and damp the place marked with the 
rain; then take a hot iron and iron the mantle all over, 
and the marks will be removed. 

To Cuean Cane Cuain Bortoms.—Turn up the chair 
bottom, and wash well, so that it may become completely 
soaked. If very dirty, use soap. A slight washing of the 
upper part with sponge, or flannel and water, will suffice. 
Let the chairs dry in the open air, if possible, or in a place 
where there is a thorough draught, and they will become 
as tight and firm as when new, provided they be not 
broken. 

To Ciean Looxina-GLasses.—Remove the fly-stains and 
other soils with a damp rag, then polish with a soft cloth 
and powder blue. The glass of picture-frames may be 


cleaned in the same manner. Be careful not to rub the 


gilding on the frames with your damp rag. 


Picktixa Hams.—To each ham put one pound of bay- 
salt, two ounces of saltpetre, two ounces of black pepper, 
and half a pound of common salt. Mix the above ingre- 
dients well together, and rub upon the ham ; let it lie four 
days aud turn it every day, then add a pound and a half of 
treacle; let it remain in the above pickle for a month, and 
rub and tarn itevery day. Put it into water a day before 
it ia cooked, and boil three hours. 

MILK or Roses.—Sweet almonda, two ounces; rose-water, 
ono pint; white wax, white Windsor soap, and oil of al- 
monds, of each one and a half drachms; spirits of wine, 
three ounces. Mix, and add oil of lavender, otto of roses, 
ete. etc. to perfume. 

TRANSPARENT Paper.—Paper can be made as transparent 
as glass, and capable of being substituted for it for many 
purposes, by spreading over it with a feather a very thin 
layer of resin dissolved in spirits of wine. Fine thin post 
paper is best, and the mixture mast be applied on both 


sides. 
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CUATHINUTED HBOBRIPTS 


Mo 


send you some that | have prayed 


Ganev: Ae you wich reeeipte that are good, I will 


Posveaal Cane One pound af fone, half pound af 


butter nad 


eight eggs, (we epocntule of lemon alee, ene pe 


of stoned raising, cilron oF almonds, a8 Fou Choose, one 
It js good plain 


One pound of engar, one pound of flour 


nutheg 

CLove Cane 
half pound of butter, four eggs, a teaspoonful of salaratus 
a cup of milk, & teaspoonful of powdered mace, same of 
cinnamon, same of cloves; fruit, if you choose 

Ginger Sponae-Cake.—One cup of molasses, one eup of 
butter, two eups of sugar, four eggs, three cups of flour 
one cup of milk, soda, and ginger 

Another, and very nice.—Two coffee-cups of molasses, 
one cup of butter, half cup of milk, four cups of four, four 
eyes, soda, and ginger. 

Coan Mvurvine.—One gill of milk, half pint of soft boiled 
hominy or mush, a spoonful of butter, two eggs, three large 
spoonfuls of corn flour, and salt. Buke in rings 

Conn Brean (yellow four).—Six large spoonfuls of corn 
flour, three spoonfuls of wheat flour (the flour to be wet 
several hours before using with milk), two spoonfuls of 
molasses; add, when ready to bake, one egg, salt, and a 
teaspoonful of soda. 

Crap Soup (very rich).—Fry three onions brown in 
butter, «lice a dozen large tomatoes, and cook together; 
reason With red pepper, salt, and nutmeg to your taste; 
pick out a dozen crabs, add two quarts of water, and sim 
mer until thick. 

PREPARATION FOR Yetiow Picktirs.—Two ounces of red 
peppers, a head of garlic, half pound of bruised mustard- 
seed, one pound of mustard, half ounce of turmeric, a baad- 
ful of allspice, cloves, and mace, one pound of green ginger 
scraped clean ; pour on a gallon of boiling vinegar; cover 
close, and let it steep. Prepare whatever vegetables you 
choose by pouring on hot salt and water, and letting them 
stand three days; add a lump of alum, wash clean, and 
put on the preparation. They are very fine, The mixture 
should stand eight or ten days, 

EXxceLLent Vineoar.—Five gallons of water, half gallon 
of molasses, half gallon of common spirits; one pint of 
yeast; roll a sheet of paper in the yeast. Set it in a warm 
place to ferment. 

Porato Pie (fine).—One pound of boiled potatoes, rolled 
fine, half pound of butter, six eggs, eight spoonfuls of milk, 
the grated peel and juice of a lemon, sugar and salt to your 
taste. To be baked in deep plates. 

Cream Pir (fine).—Half pound of butter, four eggs, 
sngar, salt, and nutmeg to your taste, and two tablespoon- 
fuls of arrowroot wet; pour on it a quart of boiling milk, 
To be baked in deep dishes 

Ay OLD Hovusekeerer. 


and stir the whole together. 


Texas Jumpies.—One pound and a half of flour, one 
pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of butter, three 
eggs; dissolve one teaspoopfal of soda in one-half cup of 
milk; add this, also one nutmeg, and roll out the dough, 
and cut into small cakes of any shape, and bake them in a 
quick oven. 

A aoop Paste ror TAarTs.—One pound and a half of 
flour, half pound of butter, half pound of lard, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, sufficient water to form a stiff dough. 

Mo.asses Pir.—Four eggs—beat the whites separate— 
one teacupful of brown sugar, half a nutmeg, two table- 
spoonfuls of butter; beat them well together; stir in one 
teacupful and a half of molasses, and then add the white 


of eggs. Bake on pastry. 

















Editors’ 


A pen ta register, a key 

That winds through seeret wards, 
Ave well assigned to memory 

By allegoric bards, 


Oon Paienpa, have you not this pen and key in the La- 
dy's Book? 
yoars, bright and clear in your hearts' memories? We, in 


Does it not register to you the months and 


our hearts, feel your affirmative response 

With this number we close the Afty-ninth volume® of our 
Magazine, and the preparations for the siaticth are already 
completed, so that on the New Year 1860 we shall be able 
to keep even step with the march of Time, in his monthly 
round, We feel, dear friends and subscribers, that we can 
make these preparations on a scale of unsurpassed excel- 
lence and beauty, because we are sure that you will appre- 
ciate our exertions. It is a pleasure to study for new at- 
tractions and reach after higher perfections in Literature 
and Art, when we find our labors so kindly and widely 
acknowledged. Each family circle where our ‘‘ Book" is 
read will, we are sure, remember us in their Christmas 
greetings, sending us, by the telegraph of memory, love 
and good-will; and we shall reciprocate the remembrance 
with warm thanks and wishes for the happiness of all 

As a fit expression of the joy and gratitude which this 
bleased season should bring to our homes and hearts, we 
subjoin the following, which may be sung in the family 
circle or the Sunday-school ;— 


CHRISTMAS HYMN, 


Hair, hail the happy morn, 
When Christ our Lord was born— 
Sound, sound His praise! 

The Prince of Righteousness, 

He came our world to bless, 

The glorious hymn of *‘ peace” 
On earth to raise, 


Angels the song began, 

And then to ransomed man 
The strain was given: 
Hark ! joining sweet and mild 

The voice of little child, 
Blessed by his Saviour mild, 


May sing of heaven. 


What blissful sound! 
Let hope and joy abound 


Peace, peace ! 


This happy day: 
We praise thee, God above! 
Our lives thy blessing prove; 
Thanks, for thy light and love, 
Our souls would pay. 
* We give two volumes a year. Mothers, daughters, 
and granddaughters of the same family are among our sub- 
scribers ; have some of the fourth generation— 


we may 


readere we mean A number of names on our list were 
entered at the beginning of our work, and have kept con- 
stantly with us these nearly thirty years. We send our 


cordial love to these faithful friends of the Lady's Book. 








Gable, 


Bonnd, sound the loudest etraial 
Let earth, and sky, and wain 

The authem raise 
Father, thy love we bless, 
Baviour, we ask thy ‘peace,"’ 
Spirit, we beg thy grace, 

Whea God we praise 

Sanan Joserua Hain. 


A FEW WORDS TO OUR LOVELY YOUNG FRIENDS 

Tue paramount aim of the Lady's Book, as all who read 
it attentively must know, has ever been to raise the stand- 
ard of woman's education, and thus Incite her toa love for 
acquirement, because she would be better, as well as wiser, 
if thus instructed. By education we do not mean going 
into classes and receiving lessons in certain fashionable ac- 
complishments, Wo mean the leading on the character 
and understanding to their due development; we mean 
the disciplining of the mind to industry and perseverance, 
and to the acquirement of Just what is fit for the position 
of the individual ; we mean the thorough training of mind 
and heart in obedience to duty, and combining the useful 
with the elegant accomplishments of our sex, 

The learning we would have our American ladies pursue 
It must 
make them better daughters and sisters, more excellent 


and acquire is not a mere ornament for vanity. 


wives and mothers; it must improve health and temper, 
as well as mind and manners. A sensible, well-informed 
person is surely more likely to render her family and 
friends happy than an ignorant, thoughtless one could 
possibly do. If ‘mercy is twice blessed,’ knowledge has 
also its twofold advantage. It is an inestimable treasure 
to its possessor, and never failing; in solitude a resource, 
in the world a dignity, and, moreover, of practical use to 
every one within the sphere of its influence. Thus, from 
the beginning of our editorial labors, we have sought to 
raise the standard of woman's education, and direct public 
attention to the advantages of qualifying young ladies so 
that they may, when needed, become instructresses. 

Nature, or, rather, the divine Creator, has given to 
women a vast and direct power over the human mind, by 
committing the important lessons of infancy entirely to 
their care. Women are the tutors of men, for “the boy is 
father to the man ;” and the sentiments of a man may be 
appropriately quoted here to show the extent of the 
mother’s influence in this early training. 

‘‘There is,”’ says a great statesman, “‘no influence so 
powerful as that of the mother. The forms of a free govern- 
ment, the provisions of wise legislation, the schemes of the 
statesman, the sacrifices of the patriot, are as nothing com- 
pared with this, Ifthe future citizens of our Republic are 
to be worthy of their rich inheritance, they must be made 
so principally through the virtue and intelligence of their 
mothers. It is in that school of maternal tenderness that 
the kind affections must be first roused and made habitual, 
the early sentiment of piety awakened and rightly directed, 
the sense of duty and moral responsibility unfolded and 
enlightened. But next in rank and efficacy to that puro 
and holy source of moral influence is that of the schvvl- 


master."* 
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We have sought to add this excellence also to woman's 
perfections—make her worthy of the task of public teach- 
ing ; in short, the schoolmistress. And we have the happi- 
ness of knowing our exertions in this matter have not been 
without good fruit. We may claim, without boasting, that 
the influence of the Lady's Book has done more than any 
other single cause to encourage the efforts made and now 
in successful progress, in our country, for the thorough 
education of girls and the employment of young women 
as teachers ia schools and seminaries of the highest cha- 
racter, as well as in nearly all the primary departments of 
instruction which are open to every child in our land 

To be a teacher, a good teacher of children, is a distine- 
tion which the young and lovely daughter of one of the 
Presidents of our great Republic thought such an honor 
and pleasure that she was hardly persuaded to forego it 
“White House!" 


young friends does not love and cherish the memory of 


even to reside in the Who among out 
Miss Fillmore, the devoted daaghter, the affectionate sister, 


aud the good teacher? Follow her example. 


PLACES OF EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES 


We have numerous circulars before ua. Collewes and 
semiuarios are clustering in the older States, and rising to 
beautify and civilize the most widely separated regions of 
our Republic The letters accompanying these circulars 
show that our sympathy and \nterest ln this cause are 
properly appreciated It would be impossible at once to 
enumerate all the flourishing schools that appeal to our 
Book for notice 


We will now group together a fow of the 


moat prominent, the exponents of the beat systema, and the 


leaders ln the wouderful progress of ideas concerning the 


mental lmprovement of the female sex :— 


This la one of the 
land 
founded more than forty years ayo, by that well-known 
Emma Willard 
conducted by Mr, and Mra. John H, Willard 


during the past year, numbered three Aundred and twenty 


Taoy Femara (LAptee’) Sewiwany 


Oldest inatitutions of the kind having been 


nh our 
and truly honored lady, Mra It le now 
The pupila, 
la echool, or eollewe, as it might 


eight. The snecess of t) 


well be termed, has been wonderful A volume of exceed- 


ing Interest might be written concerning its progress, and 
we hope this will be done by ite worthy ex-Prineipal At 
the examination, last July, which was conducted publicly 
for a week, by learned and dignified men, among whom 
were professors in colleges and bishops tn the church, a 
report waa put forth with their names, from which we 
take the following opinions 

"The design of thie Seminary le epecarion for woman, 
in ite widest and best sense, It undertakes the care and 
culture of body, mind, and heart, This just and lofty view 
of ite work is the basis of ite organization, and is never 
forgotten 

. . . . . 

**The Committee saw in many things the proof and the 
The first 
remark of nearly every one, on meeting the young ladies 
Indeed, it 


would be diMeult to find anywhere an amemblag 


fruits of this comprehensive view of epucATION 


together, Was THEIR HKALTHY APPRAKANCE 


sof Ame 





rican women, of equal numbers, so decidedly characterized 
by the appearance of health and vigor 
ofthe 


The deportment 
young ladies, without an exception, was exemplary 
Not once Was any atiompt at collusion or deception ob- 
served; not once was a epirit of jealous rivalry mani 
feated 


style, seemed to agree in one plensing feature 


All the reeltations, however varied in merit and 
a trans 


parent aineertty uf purpose Avain, many of the subjects 


reviewed were of a moral or religious nature, and the 
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manner of reciting was in beautiful harmony with the 
themes, No eagerness for display broke through the reve- 
rence due to the divinity of truth; but the spirit of the 
exercises bore a stronger testimony than any statement 
could that these highest studies of the course are here 
directed to the culture uf the heart, as well as the discipline 
of the mind.” 


In the State of Ohio, the Methodists, as a denomination, 
are taking the lead in this great work of educating young 
ladies. Tas Wearevax Couieoe, at Cincinnati, is a very 
prosperous institation, one of the prominent organs of 
progress which are now extending the power and influence 
of the Methodist Church in our land, The Alumna of this 
College, an association of the young ladies, have published 
the first number of a yearly periodical, ‘The Alumna,” 
which gives a good insight of their motives, hopes, and 
characters. It is a valuable contribution to the annals of 
woman's progress in the knowledge that is good for her 
We select, as an example of the epirit of the work, the 
following, written by Mra, BE. M. Hitt, now deceased, ou 
** Ladies’ Associations :''~ 

“Cheerful, happy, hopeful Christian women on/y can 
gain an entrance into the homes and hearts of the heathen, 
and prove the agents through whom thelr women and 
children shall be enlightened and Christianized, Foreign 
It should be 
organized in some large Christian community, and have 
Ita 


object should be to send educated Women a teachers to 


missions call for an association of ladies 


its auxiliaries wherever there Is a Christian society 


every mission, where they might have froer accows than 
men, clergymen even, could possibly gain to the apart 
ments of heathen women, It should farther alm to edu- 
cate those who may be willing to give themselves as a 
tmiesionary sacrifice—to prepare them, send and support 
them, Who may conceive the blessed rewults of Christian 
women, with the true spirit of ‘yo ye into all the world,’ 
sounding Christinn women with the Bible of trath and the 
practical knowledge of redeeming grace to benighted, un- 
loved heathen women?" 
The 


has presided over this College, died last summer, deeply 


Kev. P. B, Wilber, who, for a long series of years, 
lamented by his pupils, His place has been supplied by 
the Robert Allyn, A. M., Professor of 
Ancient Languages In Ohio University, to the presidency 


election of Nev 


of thie Ladies’ Collewe Hie le anaiated by four professure— 
The 


scholars, all the departments, numbered three hundred 


men—and fifteen accomplished women as teachers 


and twently-weven, 


Bautimonse Lapies’ Conuieon la under admirable 
We 


have aspecimnen of a magazine instituted by the young ladies 


Tur 
regulations, The course of study in wine and complete 
for the sake of lmprovement, which does the highest credit 
to all concerned ln short, throughout our country, there 
is a growing effort to advance woman beyond the trifer 
whore heart is given to baubles and whose mind is extin- 
We hope and believe that these efforts 
We «hall, a» hereto 

this the 
highest and the best knowledge—that which does good 


gulshed by vanity, 
will be permanent and inereasing 
desire for 


fore, unremitiingly ald in diffasing 


and prevents evil 


Tue Femate (Woman's) Mepicat Cou.ear or Pernary 
VANIA has issued its tenth report, showing fulr snecess and 
good promise for the fature, The corporators may that 
“they reward the medical education of Woman as a neces 
sity of the age and & waymark of the advancement of 
Civilization 


“They flod the demand for female physicians wide 
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spread and increasing, and regard the study and practice 
of medicine as peculiarly adapted to the nice perceptions 
of woman aud the tenderness and reflued graces of her 
nature. 

“They consider that woman, as a wife and mother, 
pre eminently needs a clear understanding of the functions 
of the human body and the means of preserving health; 
and that high-toned and tuntelligent female physicians, 
fromm their relations to their sex, must be important instru- 
mentalities in imparting such knowledge where it is most 
needed and will do the most good." 

They are right. Every unprejudiced man, as well as 
Woman, must feel that the office of midwife belongs to 
woman, and that persons of this sex should be educated 
for this profession, and employed and honored for their 
success. Those who have entered on this course have suc- 
ceeded wonderfully. But the greatest wonder of all is that 
men physicians should not welcome their sister physicians 
to this portion of the medical practice, which the Bible 
We Bay 


more on this subject when we have room, At present, 


and Nature alike sauction as womanly shall 
we can only record that this Medical College has a board 
of lady managers, containing names of some of the most 
honored women in our city, and that two of the professors 


in the college are women, 


Mina 8, J 


Lavine, 022 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, reopened on Mon 


Hates Boanpive And Day Senoor ror Youna 
day, September 12th 
and liberal 


to furnish the best facilities for acquit 


This echool ja designed to wive a thorough 
Euulieh education, 
nnd the beet jnatruction la muse 


lng the Freach language, 


and the other accomplichments, An accomplished Freneh 
teacher resides in the family, and aleo an excellent leachet 


of munis, who gives her pe 





mal attention to pupils while 
practising, The moral training and the health and phy 
sical development of the scholars are carefully attended to 

References; Mra, Kina Willard, Troy, N.Y. ; Henry 
Vethake, LL, D Wim, Win, HW, Aah 
huret, Keq., Loule A, Godey, Eaq., Philadelphia 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N, J, 


Rievens, D,D 


Charles 


Wairr 


writing might form a good subject for a lecture to young 


Be CaAnerch WHAT Yor ~The dangers of letter 


ladies Bertram has some hinta 


A popular novel, The 


of ‘angry letters” which should be carefully pondered by 


all lovers Who are at cross-purposes or ln the sulka; the 


writer says, truly 


An angry letter, expectally if the writer be well loved, 
In wo much Mercer than an angry speech, so much more 


unendurable There the words remain scorching, not to 


be explained away, not to be atoned for by a Kies, not to 


be softened down by the word of love that may follow #o 


quickly upon spoken anger, Heaven defend us from angry 


letters! They should never be written, unless to school 


boys and men at college, and not often to them 


This, at 


if they be 


muy Way tender-hearted lenst, should be a rule 


through the letter-writing world, that no angry letter aball 
be posted till four and twenty hours shall have elapsed 
We all jn that 
other rule, that of saying the alphabet when you are ang: y 


Trash! 


the venom in your power; apit out your «pleen at the full 


since it Waa written kuow how absurd 


Sit down and write your letter; write it with all 


eat—it will do you good You think you have been in 
jured, Say all that you can aay with all your poleoned 
aloquence, and gratify yourself by reading it while your 


Then 


burn it before breakfast the next morning 


tamper ie atill hot put it in your desk, aud, asa 


matter of course 


Delleve me that you will then havea double gratification 


4i* 
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BOOKS FOR 

Ovcr “ Book-Table”’ 

but there are two works sent particularly for our inspection, 
And first— 

Tue Rosetta Sronsg, a beautiful and unique work, that 


THE SEASON. 


shows a great variety of excellence, 


that we will name here. 


we have noticed in previous numbers, as our readers 


doubtless remember. The second edition is now prepared 
—a quarto, profusely illustrated with colored lithographs, 
which tell the story of life and art in Old Egypt when that 
We de a book 


holidays so appropriate to present to students and young 


land was in its glory. not know for the 


men who are hoping and striving to do something whic 


shall distinguish their names, as this rich and curious 
work, prepared and executed, as it was, by three college 
Hale, Jones, and Morton. 


the 


students, Messrs 


They are the 


edition is only @ 


publishers, as well as authors, as 
rhe price is a5 O0Oa copy; 
of that the 


small and private enfté@rprise, 
aud Mr 
volume, post-paid, to any part of the United States 
kK. T New York 


Godey, on receipt sum, will send 


Pouma M. W 
Dodd 


This ts 


By Kev Flempstead, 
1869 

mmend to our warn 
rhe 


clergyman (Pre byterian, denominationally, 


the second book we 
author, a 


but Christian 


hearted, sympathizing readers young 


in epirit and aty le wives, in thie little volume, expres*ion 
of his tastes, feelings, hopes, and sorrows lo that true, 
earnest manner which shows his deep communion with 
Nature and Nature's God We commend the work to the 
Chrietian public Gentle Women will appreciate the feel 
ing in many of these poems, “My Wife’ and “Our 
Firet-Dorn” are tender and sweet melodies, and there is 
variety to suit all family readers 

Mornt Vennon Association. We have received but 
one eubeeriber this month 

Mra, Horace Moree, $1, Savannah, Georgia, 


To ovn COMMRMPONDENTH rhe following articles are ac 


cepted, and will appear when we have room, The writers 
mist be patient, as our drawer la crowded, Pleading" 
* Crsenlaid'''' Yeo thirst no more Falrion’ a=" Retive 
ment To Misa H , of Chapel Hill * Lines’ 
* Dend |'''' Mem ry’ * Bolitud Emma's Grave’ = 
ee My Childhood's Home Winter Bong ‘Not alla 
Wuaif, No, 38 "Alone" Autumn Song "A Day's 
Temptations" The Maniac "Little Daley" ‘To H 
KB. M.' ‘My Beeond Marringe “The Hellotrope 
* Summer Hope Lincoln and ‘ Hattie Hiland,” 
The following articles are declined, yet many of them 


are worth publishing, if we had room: “ Dreaming 

"Ophelia" War “My firat Bong "A long Story 
-~' The Daughter of Herodins Lady Maric Tl 
Kecho''«'' Cares and Yeurs Pate "My heart goer 
out in sympathy” (the sentiment le trae and tender, bu 
the rhyme is very defective; it should have been written 


in prow ‘Love and Fame ''Minnle, a Sonnet” (eon 


if not perfect "Too late to 
“A preat Joy"—" Kindred Heart My Friend and 1" 


"Who ile perfect? ‘Mary Dorame and her 


nets are nothing, Marry 


-~'' Hong’ 


l’otw and “A Beene at Sea," 
‘* Mins Montfell's Love’ might have been made a capital 
story, bad the writer taken the time and pains need to 





work out hie idea, We give one or two paragrapla 
“How much more tnatructive and entertaining modern 
be, if trite, 


and commonplace subjects were discussed 


soclety would other than the present inane, 


Buch an inne 


vation ean be introduced by ladies, and by them alone 
It reste with them to make American social partion as 
entertaining and \ostructive ae the Parisian coterios of 
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the eighteenth century, when the great men of France— 
philosophers, poets, painters, and scholars of all kinds 
—mingled in society, and made conversation the medium 
of genius, 

** Distinguished men are but rarely met with here, in 
general society, On the contrary, youths who should not 
be free from the discipline of college, and young ladies 
whose education should not yet be completed, compose, in 
a wreat degree, what is called American fashionable society. 
In England, the most eminent mix in society. It is well 
worth the trouble to dress for a fashionable party, when 
one is to be in company with such men as Macaulay, Bul- 
wer, Dickens, Thackaray, and others not so well known 
on this side of the Atlantic, but men of learning and dis- 
tinction.” 

Many thanks to our correspondents for their favors 
We are obliged and grateful for 


their efforts to aid us, even when we do not find their help 


during the past year. 
needed, because we are sure of their good feeling towards 
us and appreciation of our Book. We shall be happy to 


meet with them at our ‘Table’ during the coming year. 





Errata —We find an error or two in the Table of our 
October namber, which we wish our readers would correct 
with pencil. See page 371, 2d column, line § from the top, 
for ** balthalla’’ read ** valhalla.’ 


line 30, for ‘‘ Jeanie Butlee”’ 


Same page and column, 
read ‘* Jeanie Butler.” 


Health Department. 


BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 


Tue Sxtn—Danoers oF MISTREATMENT, ETC.—The skin 
is continuous with the mucous membrane lining the inter- 
nal cavities; as the throat, air-tubes, stomach, bowels, etc. 
The sympathy between the skin and these parts is very 
close, and shonld be well understood by all who would 
undertake the cure of disease. The inconsiderate drying 
up of an apparently trifling eruption on the skin may give 
rise to fatal disease of the lungs, brain, bowels, or some 
other internal organ. Hence, meny of the salves, washes, 
and ointments, so much extolled for their wonder-working 
powers in skin diseases, are highly dangerous; and many 
a poor little innucent has been hurried to the grave, or af- 
flicted with some incurable chronic disorder, by the use of 
some entirely harmless vegetable preparation, injudiciously 
applied to the skin. 

It is the sympathy between the skin and internal parts 
that renders bathing, sweating remedies, and stimulating 
applications to the surface so useful in inflammation and 
more ea- 


congestion of the brain, lungs, bowels, etc. ; and 





pecially in retrocession or “‘ striking in’’ of measles, small- 
pox, scarlet fever, St. Anthony's fire, and other eruptions, 
When the functions of the skin are interrupted by ex- 
posure to cold, or a sudden change of weather, the lungs, 
nose, bowels, or kidneys take on increased action, and we 
have cold in the head, diarrha@a, sore throat, bronchitis, 
eatarrh, or—in common parlance—a bad cold, or an an- 
usual discharge from some part. In such cases as these, 
our remedies should be directed mainly to the skin, with 
the view of restoring its secretions; and opiates and astrin- 
genta, administered for the purpose of checking the bowel- 
complaint, or curing the cough, are highly dangerous, un- 
leas the skin resumes its proper functions. A more general 
knowledge of the above important facts would go far to 
banish the use of the congh drops, elixirs, cordials, bal- 


sams, pain-killers, baby-killera, and other manslaughter- 
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ous compounds which are daily working such destruction 
among our drug-loving and deluded people. 

The little sweat-glands are very numerous, consisting of 
small tubes rolled up together, According to Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson, the number of pores that form the openings of 
these glands average 2800 to every square inch throughont 
the body. From this it has been calculated that the num- 
ber of perspiratory pores amounts to the enormous sum of 
seven millions ; while the length of the tabes that form the 
perspiratory glands would be 28 miles, As the healthy 
skin is in constant action, throwing off matters, solid and 
fluid, that would prove bighly injarious to the system if 
retained, the above figures will serve to give some idea of 
the immense extent and the vital importance of the cuta- 
neous secretion. No wonder that a sudden check of per- 
spiration should so often result in fatal disease; and par- 
ticularly when the body is loaded with gross, explosive, 
and disease-generating elements, the products of over- 
feeding, uncleanliness, and inaction. 

Mav, A Mass or Litrie Ceits.—All the various forms of 
animal and vegetable life consist of a number of little cells, 
united together in various ways. The muscles, arteries, 
veins, nerves, etc. etc. are but cells which have been modi- 
fied in size and shape to answer some special purpose. We 
are led, then, to this startling conclusion: man, in his 
pride of body and mind, with his symmetrical form, and 
his towering intellect, is nothing but a mass of little honey- 
comb cells, like the grass, or tiny flower beneath his feet ! 
Oh, the wisdom of the Divine mind to accomplish such 
Who but God 
could arrange and agvregate a countless number of de i- 
cate and invisible honey-comb cells, in such a manner as 
to give form and motion, thought and feeling, and all the 


wonders, with such simple materials! 


wonderful phenomena of life! 
‘* How complicate, how wonderful is man! 
How passing wonder He that made him thus!” 
Power AnD Happiness.—The mind cannot consist essen- 
tially of faculties and feelings, or thoughts and affections. 
The high development of the one gives that knowledye 
which is power; the cultivation and proper direction of 
the other confer a more desirable boon even than this; 
right feeling is the source and the only source of that 
true happiness for which mortals sigh. From the cultiva- 
tion of the domestic propensities spring those pure and 
peaceful joys that cluster around family and home; joys 
that need only to be mentioned to thrill the bosom of every 
true wife and mother. From the social feelings are real- 
ized all those delights originating in friendship and society. 
And, above all, we have those high and holy moral feelings 
by which we are allied to angels, and to Divinity ; feelings 
which, when directed, subordinated, and controlled by 
religion, cause us to submit to the ills of life with patience 
and resignation; which enable us to look on the transitory 
things of earth as nothing, when compared with the joys 
of a higher, purer, better state of existence. Yes, religion, 
which implies the subjection of all the moral feelings, can 
impart that peace, and joy, and sweet content which the 
world can neither give nor take away. With this, we are 
superior alike to the smiles of Fortune, or the frowns of 
Adversity ; for, even amid the saddest bereavements of life, 
when the tenderest earthly ties are riven— 
This star of Hope illames our lower sphere, 
And gilds with silver light the falling tear 
Mental and bodily health being so intimately connected as 
they are, it is hardly necessary to add that religion has the 
** promise of the life that now is, as well as that which is 
to come.” 


CoLcemove, Ga, 
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Witerarn Motices, 


Books py Mati.—Now that the postage on printed mat- 
ter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice, In- 
formation touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From J. B, Lipprxcorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

A NEW DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS, from the 
Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages. Translated into 
English, and occasionally accompanied with illustrations, 
Wich an extensive 
By the author 


historical, poetical, and anecdotical. 
index, referring to every important word. 
of “Live and Learn,” 
Reader’s Pocket Companion,” etc. 
edition. This isa remarkably neat and compact volume 
of more than five hundred pages, presenting what we deem 


“The Newspaper and General 
From the last London 


to be the fullest, completest, and most perfect work of its 
kind now before the public. It is really an invaluable 
book of reference. Price $1 50. 

THE GLORY OF THE HOUSE OF ISRAEL: The 
Hebrew’s Pilgrimage to the Holy City: comprising a Pic 
ture of Judaism in the Century which preceded the Advent 
af our Saviour. By Frederic Strauss. 
an imaginative narrative, the present work, originally 


or, 


Under the form of 


written in the German language, places before us a highly 
attractive and instructive pen-picture of the Jewish people, 
in which their religio-political constitution, and their so- 
cial and domestic life, are represented as they are supposed 
to have existed at a period shortly previous to the coming 
of our Saviour. Price $1 25. 

From Parry & McMriuay, Philadelphia :— 

THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. 
Rev. James White, Author of a “History of France. 
With a copious index. This is what may be termed a com- 


By the 


” 


pressed history of Christianity, viewed from a Protestant 
stand-point, though it is not, strictly speaking, confined to 
a review of ecclesiastical progress during the last eighteen 
centuries. It Great Britain with 
much favor, and the present reprint is from the second Edin- 
Price $1 25. 

From Reprieip, New York, through Parry & McMr1- 
LAN, Philadelphia:— 

THE POETICAL OF WINTHROP MACK- 
WORTH PRAED In 
This is a beautiful edition of the works of a poet, 


has been received in 


burgh edition. 


WORKS 
New and enlarged edition. two 
volumes, 
who, if he cannot be ranked among the highest of our 
modern bards, certainly deserves to be long and pleasantly 
remembered as the enunciator of “ graceful thoughts and 
kindly sentiments expressed in flowing lines and melodious 
cadences.” Price $2 00. 

From Peterson & Brotners, Philadelphia:— 

PETERSONS’ COMPLETE AND CHEAP EDITION, 
FOR THE MILLION, OF THE ENTIRE WRITINGS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
**Master Humphrey's Clock: or, The Old Curiosity Shop,” 


Numbers 5, 6, 7, and 8, containing 


and ‘David Copperfield. Those who are yet unac- 
quainted with the writings of Dickens, and neglect the 


present opportunity of obtaining them, commit a great 


Highly moral in tone, and striving for judicious 


error. 


} 
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NOTICES, 


social reforma, the most scrupulous can fod no fhult with 
them, The two stories contained in the numbers before as 
are among thelr author's best Price 25 cents a part, or 
$5 00 for the complete set, seut free of postage to any place 
in the United States, 


From D, Appieton & Co., New York, throngh Perra- 
son & Brorners, Philadelphia: — 

CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPEDIA: A Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Knowledge for the People 
Part VI. 


Illustrated by wood en- 
gravings and maps, Price 15 cents a monthly 
part. 

A SEQUEL TO “THE SUSPENSE OF FAITH.” B 
Henry W. Bellows, D. D., Minister to the First Congrega- 
tional Church in New York 


gregation, Sunday, September 25th, 1859, on the rex 


v 


Addressed to his own con- 
pening 
of All Soul’s Churcff, after the summer vacation. Price 
25 cents. 

ELEMENTS OF MILITARY ART AND SCIENCE; or, 
Course of Instruction in Strategy, Fortification, Tactics 
of Battles, etc 
Cavalry, Artillery, and Engineers, 
Militia. 


Embracing the Duties of Staff, Infantry, 

Adapted to the Use of 
Edition. With Critical 
Notes on the Mexican and Crimean Wars. By H. Wager 
Halleck, A. M., late Captain of Engineers, United States 


Volunteers and Second 


Army. This volume is one of which we are incapable of 
offering anything like a critical judgment, and, therefore, 
we will only say of it that it has received the unqualified 
approval of many military officers of distinction. Price 
$1 25. 

PARTIES AND THEIR 
Political Intelligence, 
Character of National Parties. 


PRINCIPLES: A Manual of 
exhibiting the Origin, Growth, and 
Con- 

By 
This appears to be a very fair and im- 
“to 


With an Appendix 
taining Valuable and General Statistical Information. 
Arthur Holmes. 
partial hand-book of political intelligence, designed 
bring within the means and easy reference of all classes of 
persons the chief political and legislative acts of the govern- 
ment, the formation, history, and practices of the various 
political organizations which have acted a part in national 
polities, and the operation of constitutional government in 
the United States. Price $1 00. 

MARY LEE 


book, designed for very young children. 


” 


By Kate Livermore. This is a pretty little 
The heroine is a 
little girl of three or four years, and the story narrates her 
adventures both in an eastern and a western home, in the 
city and in the country, by the sea-side and upon a long 
journey. The style is so simple that the youngest child 
can comprehend it, whether reading the book itself or 
listening as itis read by another. Price 50 cents. 


From Evert D. Lone & Co., New York, through T B. 
Pererson & Brotuers, Philadelphia:— 

OUT OF THE DEPTHS: The Story of a Woman's Life 
It is a question with us how far the intricacies of a vicious 
The 
pen of a Dickens may be able to depict the character of a 


course of life may be made the theme of the novelist. 


Martha or an Emily, and, without any allusions of a ques- 
tionable or revolting nature, succeed in inspiring the mind 
with horror of sin and pity for its victims; but it is a deli- 
cate and difficult task. 
the subject which is the chief topic of the novel before us, 


We do not favor all overlooking of 


yet it is a grave question of morals, to be considered in all 
its importance. Against much that is in the book we have 
serious objections, though some portions of it are not to be 
condemned, The history of the difficulties in the way of 
the reformation of a fallen woman it may do no barm to 


read. Price 50 cents. 








~” say? 
060 GODEY 8 
From Geonar G. Evana, Philadelphia 
MEMOIRS OF ROBERT HOUDIN, Ambassador, Author, 


and (uniuror himeelf Edited by Der. it 


Written by 


Bhelton Mackenzie, Though perhaps not a very important 
addition to our literature, the volume ander tuotice le one 
Which will searcely fail to ud numerous admirers, There 
la a Charm about ite pleasant egotiem that few readers ean 
reslet, While ite pages contain mauy etriking lessona of 


putienes, perseverance, aud eneruy Price $1 00 


Lvon, Wiateman & Cu., New York, through 
Awa, Philad 
HANNINAL 


From Mu 
Geos fi. } 


' Iphia 
Live ob 


e Volume, Which belonwe to thee 


lnteresting biography eon 


tained ta tl impact little 


Hloteehold Library’ now tn eouree of publication by 
M r ellon Ae je drawn chiefly from De. Arnold's 
Miebrated bietory of Home Vrefacley the etory of Hannu 
hal, W ba well-written eketeh of Dr, Arnuid’s iile, pre 
pared by Mr, Wight, the editor of the series, I’viee 50 cents 
(prepaid by matt) 

LIFK OF THOMAR A'RECKET, This is another volume 
yt othe Household Library The biography of Thomas 


taken from the learned and e} juent hietory of 


mnity by Dr. Milman, @ sketch of whose life is 


from the Eaylich Cyclopedia, Prive 60 cents 
Miail) 


From Wititam 8, & Aterep Maariey, Pl 


DICK AND HIS FRIEND FIDUS. By Catharine M 
Trowbridge, author of *‘ Edward Clifford "Henry Wil 
lard,”’ et et An excellently written and captivating 
story for boys, in which, under the form of an allegory, is 
inculeated the lesson of always bearkening to and obey- 
ing the voice of conscience, the Fidus, or faithful and trust- 


worthy friend of every human heart. Price 75 cents, 

From James Caatien & Son, Philadelphia:— 

A FAMILIAR COMPEND OF GEOLOGY. For the School 
By A. M. Hillside. With Questions 


Illustrated with sixty new and elegant enyrav- 


and Family and 
Auswers 
Also, 

, 


mpend of geology, clear, reliable, 


ings Charts, Glossary, and Index Anu admirable 


little ¢ and comprehen- 


sive, and, asx an elementary text-book, well adapted to fill 
a noticeable vacancy in our school literature. Price 75 
Cents, 


From Derey & Jackxsoy, New York :— 
BEULAH 


By Augusta J. Evans The author of this 


striking volume is a young lady « f rare talents and genius, 
and from this, her first prolonged literary eff 


dict f rhe heroine o 


rt, we pre- 


a brilliant career 
d fi 


variety of 


r her f the story is 


taken as ach m the depths of poverty, and brought, 


mental and moral struggles, to an 


We th 
n saying that she has succeeded in in- 
sub 


doubt not, will obtain 


through @ 


elevated womanhood nk we are giving double 


praise to the author 


Land almost wornout ect with fresh inte- 


rest Her book deserves, and, we 


many admiring readers, Price #1 25. 


From Tickyor & Freins, Boston, through Samve. Ha- 
Zann, Jr 
ALMOST A 


chester,” “C 


Philadelphia :— 
HEROINE 


vunterparts,”’ ete 


By the author of *‘ Charles Au- 


ete nd original 


As qnainta 


in style, as it isin plot and incident, this is a tale which 


few novel readers will feel di«posed to lay down unperused 
Price #1 00 


after they have once seriously taken it up 


THE LOGIC OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, and Other 
Papers By Thomas De Quincey, anthor of ** Confessions 
of an English Opium-Eater,” ete This volume forms the 


LADY'S BOOK 


AND MAGAZINE, 





twenty-second in the uniform edition of De Quincey's works 
now issuing from the honee of Ticknor & Fields, under the 
direct sanction of the distinguished essayist In addition 
to the article from whieh ite title ta derived, the present 
volume contains a brief but interesting eketeh of the life of 
The Fatal Markeman,” and three 


“The Tneoguite, of 


Milton, “The Suliotes,” ' 
‘ ' 


grotesque tales from the German 


Count Fitetlum,” “The Diee,” aud “The King of Hayti.” 
l’riee 74 eoute 

From J. 6. Tivrow & Ce,, Boston j= 

THE RKCTORY OF MONELAND: oF, My Duty, This 


lea ‘ptilet aid vnpretending fetlon, Written lh & wracerul 
eid finished etyle, and, Wy Ite religions peeuliarities, com 
mending Heelf more eepecally to fenders Who are Members 
of the It 


son of duty Which iteon 


teetant Kpiseopal Chureh |) though the great les 
Wily teaches le one whieh ehould 
Priee $1 00 

About, author of '' The He 


Translated by Mary L. Booth 


Come home to the hearte of all Chiletians 


GUUMAINE, Hy | 
sion,” ete. et¢ 


limond 
man Que 
A deel 
lon, to the taste of the reading publie of this portion of the 


rice $1 00, 


leily Jrenehy novel, entively uasuited, in our opin 


world 


From Onrver Dirsow & Co., Boston: 
HAYVDN'R ORATORIO, THE CREATION 
With Separate Accompaniment for the Organ or Piane 
Pivte. Edited hy Vincent Novello, 


tion is here offered to the musieal publie in an elegant and 


in Voeal Aeore 
This sublime produ 


convenient form 


“ The Creation” of Haydn has divided 
popular favor with but one other massive work of art of a 
similar character, ‘The Messiah” of Handel, Independent 
of this, it stands alone on the pinnacle of sacred composi- 
And yet a comparison can scarcely be instituted 


* The Messiah” is majes- 


tions 
between these two great works, 
tic, solemn, imposing, grand; ‘The Creation,” equally im- 
pressive and stirring, is more light and cheerful in tone, 
clearer and rounder in ha,mony, and better adapted for 
Per- 
haps, on this account it may be called even a more success- 
ful work than ‘‘The Messiah.” The beautiful aria, ‘‘ On 
Mighty Pens,” the fine terzetto, ‘* Most Beautifal Appear, 
and chorus, “The Marvellous Work,”’ 
Gabriec’s aria, “With Verdure Clad,” 
chorus, “‘ The Heavens are Telling,” are but a few of the 
but 


the sublime perfection of the work can only be real:zed ina 


popular use in separate arias and detached passages 


the noble solo 


and the familiar 


elegant gems with which “* The Creation” is studded ; 


study of the Oratorio as a whole. In this edition, from the 
active press of our leading musical house, we have a per- 
fect reproduction of the London copy. We have compared 
find 
readers of course buy it at less than the London cost, and 


the two, and the duplication complete. American 


in vo other form is it furtfished so conveniently, compactly, 
and cheaply. The page is octavo, the type is clear and 
distinct, the arrangement, by Vincent Novello, is considered 
the best ever made, and in all its parts the book is well 
worthy the attention of amateurs. 150 pages, and bound 
in scarlet cloth, 


Goden's ArmChair. 


Over Decemprr Newprr.—Examine it carefally. We 
“The Depart- 


or, First and Second Class Cars.”’ 


ommence with two splendid engravings: 


° 


ure’ and “ The Return ; 
Both for design and execution, we can recommend these 
plates to the subscribers to the Book ; they will bear the 


most minute scrutiny ; there is no slighting of any portion 
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ofthem, We say, unhesitatingly, that no single plate as 
good, has ever beon published in any other magazine, and 
here we have two of them, it will be remembered that 
we gave two steel plates, in addition to the fashion, in var 
November number 

Kvening-dresses is out fehlon-plate for thie month, four 
We the 


liberty, in thie plate, of Introducing & gentleman of two; 


figures, tiuost beautifully eolored have taken 


the ladies have had it theif own Way lone enough 
“Vinite for Working.” 


throtigh the year given these OR pensive cuts, hol vide oF 
twite 


Printed ln @ulore Ve have 
but steadily 

Two more affeeting designs and * or 
" The firet, 


the wife warming hie goat, the ehildren aAumionely 


'' Buspenen, ** 
row the preparation fur the good man’s te 
turn 
looking throdgh the almost Vilnding eHow for bie return 
but 


In vain the oflelons wife prepares 
The 


Ju vain his little children, peeping out 


fire fuir-Dinging, and the veetment Warm | 
lute the mingling storm, demand their sire 
With tears of artless innocence 


Now let us look at the companion-plate, ‘ Borrow,” 


Alus! 
Nor wife, nor children more shall he behold, 
Nor friends, nor sacred home, On every nerve 
The deadly winter seizes, shuts up sense, 
Aud, o'er his inmost vitals, creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snows, a stiffened corse, 
Btretch'd out and bleaching in the northern blast. 





A Merry Curistmas to all, and our heartfelt thanks to 
We feel 
kept every promise we made at the beginning of the year, 


the numerous friends of Godey, that we have 


and have even done more than we promised. It is almost 
needless for us to publish a new advertisement, stating 
what we will do the next year, but custom seems to de- 
mand it, and we therefore give it. The ladies know us, 
and indeed they ought to, having now catered for them 
over thirty years; and in all that time we have never 
falsified any promise made them, and that shall be our 
Our whole time will be devoted to making 
the best ladies’ book in the world. 


future course, 





Gorep Dresses AND Zovave Jacket.—We are the first 
to publish the new styles of gored dresses and of the Zouave 
jackets. See description, under head of fashion depuart- 
ment. 


“Miss Stimmens” aGatn.—We are happy to announce 
that this amusing personage will again make her appear- 
ance in our January number. We understand that she 
has given up the millinery business, and has opened a 
boarding-house. Something very entertaining may be ex- 


pected from her. 





Scusscripers do not seem to understand that, when we 
receive money for any other publication, we pay the mouey 
over to that publication, and they, not we, are then respon- 
sible. We only act as the agent to pay over the money. 
If they miss a number of Harper or Arthur, they must 
address the publisher of the publication they miss. We 
have nothing to do with it, 

Tue fashion editor desires us to say that she is filling 

As 
she has everything made, and buys nothing ready made, 


itis a work 


the orders for infants’ wardrobes as fast as she is able 


)f some time 
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Remember that the Lady's Book 
We 


have more than one thousand private letters testifying to 


MaKe OP your CLUns 
is the best work for ladies published in this country 


this fact, and the press throughout the country is nan 
mous in saying that the Lady's Book te the best magazine 
of ite kind in this of any other country, The difference in 


the club price of the Lady's Bouk and that of other magn 


pines les only & few conta, and for these few ceuts you get 
hearly one-third inore reading and engravings, besides 
other mote expensive embellishinente that & low-priced 
tiawavine Cannot afford to wive Clute muet be for the 
lady's Hook alone, With one exception, avd that is Af 
thur’s Home Magavine Chive i more of that Wolk Gall 
be introduced ja # elul ia place of the Lady's Book, 
desited 


Any person, with & very Tittle trouble, ean get apaeub 


luformed 


for the Mook we have frequently been ee ly 
ludi@e=—the work ts eo popular lt je but te @all and wetan 
subseription, Clabe ave alwaye in time, ae We areutie te 
supply aumbers from the beginning of the year; yel we 
like them sent in soon, te Kuow how many we shall print 
Remember, that a work with 100,000 sabseribers ean ypive 


five times as much as a work with only ball that number, 


and the embellishments can aleu be made of & Very supe 


rior character 


Our terms are made plain and explicit, so that they may 


be easily understood, We are often asked to throw in an 
extra copy. In no instance can this be done, as our terms 
are so low to clubs that it cannot be afforded, A shop- 


keeper would look amazed, if a purchaser should ask him 
to throw in an extra yard because she had purchased 
twelve, And yet we are asked to add an extra copy be- 
cause twelve have been ordered. It cannot be done, 

“Mr 
lisher of light literature, and is now reaping arich harvest 
for a life of devoted labor 

We copy the above from the Quiney Patriot, and will 


Gopry has been eminently snceessfal as a pub- 


say that our devotion of thirty years of the best part of 
our life has not been without its reward. Yet, still, we 
are just as devoted; we work as many hours a day, for 
we love our business; it is a pleasant one, and our sub- 
scribers are never backward in conveying to us their senti- 
ments upon our vast exertions, Witness the following ;— 
TENN. 

I have taken your beloved Book for seven years, and I 
have come to the honest conclusion it is the best published, 
having had ample time and opportunities for examining 
other periodicals, and availed myself of those opportu- 
Your work 
words to express its superiority as my mind feels it. I 


nities. excels them so much I cannot find 
will leave it for you to judge, as you know how to judge 
mental feelings of exquisite pleasure, such only as every 
succeeding number of your highly-prized Book brings to our 
Mr 


Godey, please don't let your patience get worried with this 


circle out here among our majestic and ancient oaks. 
long letter. I have known and appreciated you so long, 
you feel like a very, very dear friend of mine. I expect 
to take your Book as long as it is published, and as long 
as I can get money to pay for it, and am doing my best to 


get more subscribers. w. 





The next will 


Sach 


Let every one now subscribe to Godey 


be the great year; Godey culminates in 1860 en- 


gravings and literary matter There can be no magazine 


that will in any way compare with it. We have the 
ability to make the best magazine, we have always done 
it, and we mean to maintain our proad supremacy. Look 


at our terms, 








GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. . 








A LIST OF ARTICLES WE CAN SUPPLY. 
Goper’s Bijou Needle-Case, containing 100 very superior 
Diamond Drilled Eyed Needles. 
three cent stamp to pay postage, except to California, Ore- 


Price 25 cents, and one 


zou, or the British provinces; for either of these places a 
ten cent stamp must be sent 
Godey's Pattern-Book of Embroideries. 
Fresh Fruits all the year round, at Summer Prices, and 


Price 25 cents. 


Price 12 cents. 


With diagrams, 


how you may get them 
Every Lady her own Shoemaker. Price 
SO cents 
Thirty of the most approved Receipts for Summer Beve- 
rages. Price 12 cents 
Gallery of Splendid Engravings, from Pictures by the 
first Masters. Price 50 ceuts each; four numbers now 
ready 
The Book of the Toilet. 
How to Make a Dress, 
The Nursery Basket; or, a Help to those who wish to 


Price 50 ceuta. 


Price 25 cents. 


Price 25 cents. 


Help Themselves. With engravings. 


Mrs. Hale's new Cook-Book. With numerous engrav- 
ings Price $1 00 
Mrs. Hale's 4545 Receipts for the Million. Price 81 25. 


Godey’s Curl Clasps. Twelve ina box. Nos. 1, 2, and 


3 Price 75 cents, which covers the postage, except to 
California, Oregon, or the British Provinces. The price to 
cover postage te either of these places is, on No. 1, $1 20; 
on No. 2, $1 30; on No. 3, $1 50 

Godey's Hair Crimpers. Each box contains twelve, of 


various sizes. Price 75 cents a box, which covers the 


postage, except to California, Oreyon, or the British Prov- 
inces. 


is $1 W. 


The price to cover postage to either of these places 
‘s Copying Paper, for copying Patterns of Embroi- 
Price 
D cents. prepay 
postage on this to California, Oregon, or the British Prov- 


Godey 
dery, ete. Each package contains several colors. 


A ten ceut stamp will be required to 


laces, 

Civs Texms.—These are so very low that no lady who 
wants the Book, and does not wish to be a borrower, can 
refuse to subscribe. 

We do not publish, nor need our subscribers expect to 
receive, a mere story-book. We havea nobler aim; we 
seek to enlighten, to instruct womankind ; to teach them 
s duties; and that our labors are appreciated 
Mothers take it for their daughters, 
The Lady’s Book is an 


their vari 





we appeal to this fact. 


whose mothers took it for them 


heirloom in families. If mere stories are wanting, outrag- 
ing Munchausen, you must subscribe for some other publi- 
cation. These articles of fiction that we do publish, have 
all a moral tendency, and won't suit the readers of “‘ The 


“The Dairymaid’s Revenge, 


suguined Dagger,” or ‘‘ The Perils of a Housemaid,” or 





‘or “The Benevolent Pirate 
of the Gulf.” 


Dow't let any person know you are going to send money. 
Put your letter in the post-office, keeping your own coun- 


eel, as if it were a letter without money. How often are 
we written, when money miscarries, ‘I put the money in 
the letter in the presence of ——!"’ and no doubt intrusted 
it to that person to mail. Again we say, let no one know 
that there is money in your letter. 

A Lapr wishes a situation to teach the English branches, 
French, Music. Address F. Stanley, Limestone, Cat- 


taraugus ( 


and 


»., B. ¥. 








We give a slight explanation of the “Trial of Effie 
Deans,” in our last number. Effie and Jeanie Deans are 
sisters. Effie is being tried for the supposed murder of her 
child; Jeanie’s testimony is against her. It is after hearing 
her testimony that the deep groan of the father is heard. 
Here is the extract :— 

“‘A deep groan passed through the court. It was echoed 
by one deeper and more agonized from the unfortunate 
father. The hope to which, unconsciously and in spite of 
himself, he had still secretly clung bad now dissolved, and 
the venerable old man fell forward, senseless, on the floor 
of the court-house, with his head at the foot of his terrified 
daughter. The unfortunate prisoner, with impotent pas- 
sion, strove with the guards betwixt whom she was placed. 
*Let me gang to my father; I will gang to him—I will 
gang to him! He is dead; he is killed; I hae killed him!’ 
she repeated, in frenzied tones of grief, which those who 
heard them did not speedily forget. 

** Even in this moment of agony and general confusion, 
Jeanie did not lose that superiority which a deep and 
firm mind assures to its possessor, under the most trying 
circumstances. ‘Heis my father—he is our father!’ she 
mildly repeated to those who endeavored to separate them, 
as she stooped, shaded aside his gray hairs, and began 
assiduously to chafe his temples.” 





Hark ORNAMENTS. — Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, or 
ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion Editor. A 
very large number of orders have recently been filled, and 
the articles have given great satisfaction. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beauti- 
ful articles :— 

Breastpins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 
Necklaces, from $6 to 615. 
Fob-chainsa, from $6 to $12. 
The Charms of Faith, Hope, and Charity, $4 50. 
Hair Studs from $5 50 to $11 the set. 
Sleeve Buttons from $6 50 to $11 the set. 
Lapy’s Vicissitcpes.’’—The 


There are 


“Ameria; or, A Youne 
best novel that the late Miss Leslie ever wrote. 
but 100 copies of this work for sale, and those in the posses- 
sion of the publisher of the Lady's Book. Price 25 cents, 
which covers the postage. 

Tue following is good from the Jowa Western Freema- 
gon: 

Ecvreka!—We have found it at last! 
fact, and one that has troubled us not a little, that many 


It is a well known 


masons’ wives are unrelentingly opposed to their husbands 
visiting the Lodge, and leaving them alone during several 
hours of the night, sometimes quite late; and, we doubt 
not, there is a considerable dash of pique at their not 


sharing all our secrets, mingled with this opposition. Now 


brethren, we have discovered an infallible remedy for 
Just present them with Godey’s Lady's Book every 


this. 
month, and, our word for it, your absence will never be 
You can then attend the Lodge as often, and re- 


known. 
main as long as you please, and they never will miss you 


Godey comes with such an inimitable grace, so pure, so 
fresh and genial, that they are charmed in spite of them- 
It is unsurpassed 


selves—and of you too, for that matter. 
and unsurpassable, in point of artistic, literary, and me- 


chanical excellence, and, as a Lady's Book, is unapproach- 


| able by any other magazine. 


. 
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PIANO-FORTES FOR $150. 


Ir gives us much pleasure to notice that the new enter- 
prise of Boardman, Gray & Co., of Albany, New York, is 
Their 
furnishing a superior piano, in an elegant case, at so low 
a price, is a work of benevolence that cannot be too highly 
estimated—offering to families heretofore deprived, on ac- 
count cf the high cost, instruments of music to adorn 
their homes and render them a garden of refinement, and 
a school to lead the heart in those paths of pure social 
joys and moral influences whose fragrance shall exhale 


meeting with the success it so eminently deserves 


and descend upon all within their influence, and refresh 
the heart and strengthen the mind during life. 
And now, will not our academies, seminaries, and schools 
_ lend their aid in the good work? and, as they can supply 
themselves with superior and durable pianos at so small 
an outlay, will they not also furnish instruction and 
facilities for a musical education at a low price, and thus 
bring the coveted boon within the means of thousands 
now deprived of this great blessing? Let music be taught 
at the same prices as other studies, and its influence be 
What 
institution will wear the palm of first starting in this good 
work, and also enjoy the profit, by crowding their halls 


shed abroad far and wide throughout our country. 


with pupils? 

Boardman, Gray & Co inform us that the demand for 
their pianos is unprecedented, demanding all their great 
facilities and power to keep pace with it. Orders are fuow- 
ing in from every State in the Union, including California, 
Oregon, Sandwich Islands, Canadas, ete. They furnish 
circulars giving every information, on application. 

Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able. to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 

“Tur Rector’s Warp,” is the name of an elegant new 
picture just published by Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Bos- 
ton 
story, so popular, ‘The Rectory of Moreland,” drawn by 


It is a sweet face of the heroine of the new Episcopal 


Barry, theartist of ‘‘The Motherless.”’ 
trait, nearly life-size, a fac simile of the drawing, and a 


It is acrayon por- 


beautiful representation of the lovely girl. 

Arthur's Magazine, as far as a high rank of literature is 
concerned, is decidedly the best two dullar maguzine.— 
Middletown Rainbow. 

Arthur's Lady's Home Magazine.—The best of the two 
dollar monthlies.—Richmond Religious Herald 

Arthur's Home Magazine.—This still gives new and 
additional proof of being the very best of the two dollar 
magazines. —Rushville Times. 

Home Magazine.—This is the best two dollar magazine 
published.—Henopin Tribune. 

Fully maintains the wide reputation of being the best 
two dollar magazine published.—Canton Ledger. 

We could fill pages with notices to the same effect. 

A Lapy desires a situation as resident governess in a 
family, for children under twelve years, or as assistant 
teacher ina school. She is competent to teach the usual 
English brenches, French, and Drawing. References given, 
Southern States preferred. Address Box 26, Penn Yan, 
Yates Co . N. Y. 





Ssx receipts for Plum Puddings, ete., in this number. 


| 


A Vatcasie Boow ror Lapr s—Art Recreations.—A 
Complete Guide and Help to Peneil Drawing, Oil Painting, 
Crayon Drawing and Painting, Paper Flowers, Moss-Work, 
Papier Mache, Cone-Work, Feather Fiowers, Hair-Work, 
Potichomanie, Leather-Work, Theorem Painting, Gilding 
and Bronzing, Taxidermy, or the Art of Preserving Birds, 
Grecian Painting, Antique Painting, Oriental Painting, 
Wax | lowers, from the crade wax, to the beautiful and 
perfect flower, Shell-Work, 
Painting on Ground Glass, Magic Lantern, Imitation of 


fruit, ete.; Sign Painting, 


Pearl, Sealing-Wax Painting, Panorama Painting, Em- 
broidery, Coloring Photographs, Water Coloring, The 
Aquarium, etc. With valuable Receipts for preparing the 
materials, ete. 

It will inform the inquirer in every branch of Fancy 
Work, as perfectly as they can be taught by the most ex- 
perienced teachers, whose charges for all the styles taught 
in this work, receipts, etc., would amount to perhaps some 
hundreds of dollars. 

The Publishers have spared no expense in making this 
valuable to the Teacn’ k and Pupix by procuring valuable 
information from the best teachers and artists in Europe, 
and in this country. 

Price $1 50, 12mo., cloth 

Sent by mail, post-paid, and for sale by all booksellers 

J. E. Tilton & Co., Publishers, 161 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


Splendidly illustrated 





See our advertise- 
We 


Have you read “ Miss Slimmens?” 
ment on November cover; also that of “‘ Beulah.” 
can supply either at the prices mentioned. 

CoTtTraGE AkcHITRCTURE.—There has been one feature 
strictly adhered to in Godey, for the introduction of which 
we think we may justly claim the favorable consideration 
of the country at large. There can be no question among 
those who are acquainted—and who is not?—with the 
embellishments, illustrations, and descriptions of cottage 
architecture which have so long appeared in varied styles 
in our pages, that they bave had an extensive and valuable 
influence in the embellishment of the now beautiful land- 
scapes spread over the face of the country. Whenever we 
find leisure to take a brief sojourn, or ‘‘excursion,’’ into 
the country, we confess that we feel a particular gratifica- 
tion in recognizing the numerous improvements ja rural 
architecture which we can fairly trace to the remote or 
more recent numbers of the Book. We hope we shall be 
excused for the reference we make to this subject, as it is 
but the expression of a feeling of pleasure which, we doubt 
not, all our readers will fully appreciate, and in which, 
also, many of them will participate, as they are now enjoy- 


ing the fruits of our labors. 





Hark Dre ry Four Dirrexrent Coroxs.—The most per 
fect article of this kind, manufactured by the celebrated 
Berger, of Paris, is now for sale in this city by Fouladoux, 
in Chestnut Street abuve Fourth. It will color the hair 
black, brown, light brown, or of a very light almost flaxen 
color. There is no deception in this, for we have seen the 
article tried, and pronounce it, without any exception, the 
very best hair dye we have ever seen. Those who order 
will please specify what kind they want—as one case only 
contains one particular dye. In addition to the above, Mr. 
Fouladoux manufactures wigs and fronts, and furaishes 
every article in the hair line. 

Tre best $3 00 and the best #2 00 monthly are offered 
one year for $3 50—Godey’s Lady's Book and Arthur's 


Hume Magazine. 
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Tere seems to be but one opinion on the part of the 


press, that the Lady's Book is the most proper present to 
make at this season of the year from a husband to a wife, 
a father to his daughter, or a lover to bis lady love In- 
deed, 


“Any man, in easy cirenmetances, who will refuse to 


the Port Byron Times goes further, aud says :— 


take thia book for hia wife, his daughter, or his sister, ia 
not a good hasband, father, or brother. It is the only book 
in the Union so thoroughly adapted to, and derigned for, 
in ‘The 


the \uterest aud benefit of the lady reader It 


Book of the Nation, and the Arts Union of America 


Taxe Youn ows Papen Let aa atill try to impress this 


upon our subseribers Take your own paper before eub 


acribing to any other; tt(leaaduty you owe, and one you 


ought not to neglect If you want the Lady's Book also, 


take that in aeclab with your own paper, You will sve 
one d ar by the operation 

A Cuntoerry Joho J. Dyer & Co., No. 945 Sehool Street, 
Boston, have just published « most novel Jluatrated 
Aerap» Hook It in in large quarto form, and contalus 500 
pictures upon every conceivable subject f every day life, 
wit, humor, pathos, natural history, scenery in all quar 
ters of the globe, nationalities, types of character, famous 
architecture, portraits of noted ludividuals of both sexes, 


rt, an jnexhaustible resort for study and amuse 
the kind, 


and, io whe 


ment for old and young It ia the first | k of 


aud the cheapest, we have ever seen Avy person luclosing 


twenty-five cents to the publisher, in letter-stamps or sil 


ver, will receive a copy, post paid, by return of mail, 


Here is something to amuse the family with, the comlug 


, 
long eveniuga, 


BoanpMan, Gray, & Co.—At the State Fair, at Albany, 
N. Y., this celebrated firm took the pre 


mium for their 7'4 


octave square grand piano, | 


| mounced by the judyes to be 


excellent in tone, tuuch, and finish 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY 


No order attended to unl the i 
All persons requiring answers by mail must send a post- 


cash accompanies it 


office stamp; and for all articles that are to be sent by 
mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 7 tuwe 
Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in Nothing can be made out 
of post-marks 
Mixa A. RL. O Sent «lipper patterns September 19th 
“RR W.C Sent hair bracelet 10th 
“7. B. D Sent r ring 19th 
HW. M. ¢ Sent hair fuob-el 1 19th 
KE. N Sent lace mantic, silk, &c. by Adams's express 
I. RR. ¢ Sent Infant's wardrobe by Kinsley's express 
uh 
M I. M. 8 ~Sent lace, socks, gloves, needles, &e, 
Ath 
Mee LL Sent Shetland wool 20th 
“TWP ent hair ring 22d 
“M EW Sent *] yr worsted 22d 
°A. B.D Sent patterns and needles 2%d 
Miss K. GH Sent bow crochet- hook and curl-clasps 
a3 


Sent black bead head 


Sent crochet-hook, zep! 


lrews 29d 


yr, and Shet 


Sent materials for paper flowers 23d 


“Mrs. C. H. 8 Sent infunt’s socks, working-cotton, 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 


“Mies L. J. A."’—Sent hair ring 24th 

“1. H. 8,"'—Sent extension skirt by Adams's express 24th, 
“M. W. J 
= Miss F. C 


‘Sent hair rings and needles 26th. 
T.""—Sent body and sleeve patterns 27th 
“Mrs. M. 8.''—Sent patterns 28th. 

“Mrs. R. C. Mel.""—Sent infant’s flannel eacques 28th 
“M. McK,"'—Sent hair pin and needles 24th 

“1, W. B."—Sent bonnet by Adama's express 28th 
‘Mise M. A. T.""—Sent mantle patterns by mail 20th 
“Mra, A. EB. J.""—Sent sneque patterns 20th, 

“T, HL "—Sent hair ring 30th, 

“Mra, BE. C.""—Sent hair ring 90th 

“Mra, M, B, D."—Sent patterns for boy's sult 30th 
“rH, W. C,"'—Sent hair ring October 3d 


“Mr. BP. K,''—Sent hair fob-chain 3d 
“Mr. M, M. D."—Sent breastpin 4th 

“Mr. 8. GO, H."—Sent canvas for slipper 4th 
“1. 8, 8." Sent patterns and claspe 4th 


“A. RP." Bent embroidery patterns for robe, &e, 4th 
“Mra, A. BP, 8,'' Bent chemise-sleeves, yoko, and band 
4th 
“Mra, M. B C,"—Sent infant's clothes by Adams's ex 
press Sth 
"A. A.D," Bent article by mall 5th 
‘Mra. MLA 
* Minn GG’ 


“Mra, A. B 


H.""—ent dress, shawl, &c. as directed 5th 
—Sent two balr rings 6th 


R,"—Sent bair ear-rings 6th, 


“AG, C,"—Sent patterns for baby's hood and cloak 6th 
Mine C, 8. 8."—Sent box by Adams's express 6th 
Mra. I, W. G."'—Sent jacket and cloak patterns 7th, 
“Mra, I. R. W."'—Sent patterns 7th, 

“Mrs, G. ¥.""—BSent bonnet patterns Sth, 

Mra, A. C, K.""—Sent gold breastpin 10th, 

“1, W. BE." —Sent pattern 10th, 

* Miss P.''—Sent cloak pattern 10th 

“8.0, V."—Sent basque and body pattern 11th, 


“F.T.a." 
“Mrs. 8. F. P.”’ 
Adama's express 11th 


—Sent girl's dress pattern 11th 


Sent corsets and bonnet trimming by 


‘*Mre. M. J. M. P."—Sent patterns 11th, 
“M. W. F."—Why not procure Mrs, Hale's two receipt 
books? Every young housekeeper should have them 


The information we give must be for the pubiie. To 
oblige every 
fill our Book 

“An Old Housekeeper 


one that makes a particular request would 


"—Much obliged to you-for those 
receipts 

“Crochet.""—We have no other directions than those 
inhed 


The juformation you ask is worth ten times 


that were pul 
* Lilac 


the amount of a postage-stamp to pay for answer 


“A Louisianian,”—Don't know. Better apply ‘to some 
furrier 
“MK. F.,”’ Mo.—You sent a one-cent stamp 


‘Mins A. BE. Y 
bracelet Lith 
“Mra. M. J 


Sent hair breastpin, ear-rings, and 
B.''—Sent Infant's wardrobe by Adams's 
express ith 
“Mra. L 
lath 
**Miass M, W."'—Sent pattern 17th 
“Mrs. L. O. H.” 


A. R.""—Sent patterns for lufant’s wardrobe 


—Sent patterns for Infant's wardrobe 


17th 

“BE. E. C."——We will receive the money, and acknow- 
ledge the receipt in the Lady « Book 

“oO. DA Sent muffarine 17th 


“Mrs. BE. BE. V." 
express 17th 
“Mrs, E. B.’"—Sent box by Adams's express 17th 


—Sent infant's wardrobe by Adams's 


ith, 


th 





CENTRE-TABLE 


Centre-Gable Gossip. 


“THE MURDER OF THE INNOCENTS.” 


Sixce the appearance of the clever article under this 
head in a Jate serial, more attention has been excited to 
the Dothe-Girls Halls that are made known to us through 
the public prints, It is startling to see the number of the 
fomale seminaries and private schools that are collected 
into one list in any of the leading advertising mediums in 
We have counted over a hun- 


sla that 


the month of September 
dred and thirty, day after day, among them echo 
profess to educate and board their pupils for ewan your, 





an impos » promine, if justice ia done either to be 
We think, with a chudder, of the cold, bare halla, 


the table 


yor 
mind 


the miserable oll-dight making darkness visible, 


where the food muat ever be regulated by the essential 
juality of cheapness, the dormitories where dozens of 
young girls are herded together, to lowe their self-respect, 


and also, too often, thelr purity of heart 

It jaa matter of grave importance to every parent who 
is obliged to wend a child away from home, that the school 
selected should have impartial and thorough supervision 
by thone that be 


above al 


who profess to guide it its tone should 


socially, physically, morally, and religiously, 


healthy; and we are glad to be able to make mention of 
three, at least, in which these requisites are united 
tign 


lrowneily 


Our readers are p rant of the establishment, several 


years since, in o Philadelphia—of a boarding 


and day-school by Miss 8. J. Hale, assisted by all desirable 


teachers Its success bh already made it a permanency 


amoug the many good schools for which our eity is noted ; 


and when we mention that the young ladies of the family 


have the benefit of the c 
d editress, Mra, 8. J 


jutercourse and influence 
Hale, whose broad 


cultivation, deep experience, aud earnest piety fit ber so 


netant 
of our own belove 
eminently to improve all who come within ber «phere, we 
ean hold out no stronger inducement to those who desire 
to educate their children in this city. 

In contrast to the crowded dormitories of which we have 
apoken, we recall a glance into the “ maidens’ bowers" of 
Mrs Providence, Rhode 
Island. The old 
more than three oceupants, and to each of them separate 

afforded The 
" 


neat, homelike air of chamber, echool-room, and dining- 


Buell’s well-known school at 


largest room waa not constrained to h 


and complete tollet arrangements were 


room spoke volumes f the comfort and cheerfulness of 


the pupils; and our acquaintance with Mra, Buell and her 
iexistants authorizes us to promise 


> 
Re- 


finement, purity, and earnestness characterize the tone of 


listinguished corps of 


a course of elegant and thorough training for them 


the family and the study. Although po sectarian influ- 


ences predominate, this school is expecially the one to be 
selected by all belonging tothe denomination (Bay tist) in 
which both Mr. and Mra 


here are w mothers who 


Buell are #o well known, 


lowed desire to have their 


children with them during their school-life, and others, 


ving at the South, who might at least pass the summer 
with them, were it possible to do so, An unusually excel- 
ent opportunity offers in the institution presided over by 
Its 
proximity to Philadelphia and New York for our Southern 


Madame and Miss Clement, at Beverly, New Jersey. 


friends, its healthful country air, and its eflicient corps of 
teachers; and the opportunities of cultivating French con- 
versation—French being the language of the family; the 


cheerful evening gatheriugs in the parlor—all study and 


recitation being confined to the day; its high moral and 
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religious tone, and the moderate charges are among the 
The 


$300 per annum for 


many things we can urge in its favor number of 


pupils is limited to twelve. Terms 
English and French; music, 660 per annum; board for 


friends or parents, $6 a week. 
LIBRARY—HISTORY, TRAVELS, 
BIOGRAPHY, ETC, 


JUVENILE 


Tene ia an age at which children read nothing more 
eagerly than books of travel or adventure; boys e«pecially 
delight in all that calle out the latent herolem or daring a 
Left to themselves, they will gather the food 


for this natural appetite from unlawful and hurtful sources ; 


their nature 
low adventures of disreputable heroes sully the minds that 
should be stimulated to a generous emulation of worthy 
actions It ja of very great importance, then, that safe and 
reliable models for this ‘relf-scalptare™ be found 

The fleld is ao wide that we have! 
to two of the eatalogues at hand 
We would 


Francie, Carter 


mited ourselves chiefly 
the Harpers’ and Apple 
the lists of Tieknor, 


ch may be bad on appli 


ton's nleo re mirend 


and others, wi 


cation, with prices allxed to each volume, ro that any one 
can readily order them by mail, usually without charge 
for] tug 

Viret, as combining both history and biography, ta the 
series by Abbott, including "Nero," ‘Alexander the 
Great,” ete, ete Zi uniform volumes, at 60 cents each 


(Harper. ) 


2. Sewell’s “History of Rome.” 50 centa (Appleton.) 

3. Sewell's ‘Ilistory of Greece.” 63 cents, (Appleton 

4. Dickens’ Child's History of Eogland,.” 2 vols, 60 
cents each (Harper.) 

5. Burne’ ‘* Child's History of the United States.” 2 vols 
$1 00, 

6. Burns’ ‘Child's History of France." 2vols, $1 00 


7. Bradford's “ Peter the Great."’ 75 cents (Appleton 

8. Kirkland’s “Life of Washington.” §1 00. (Apple 
ton,) 

9. Mayhew's “Life of Benjamin Franklin.” 75 cents 


(Harper.) 
10. ** Boyhood of Great Men.” 
ll. ‘ Footprints of Famous Men,” 
12. “Life of Dr (Childs & Peterson.) 

13. Mayhew's *‘ Peasant-Boy Philosopher" (Life of Fer 

guson, the y 
14. Mayhem'’s * W 


phrey Davy). 7 


60 cents (Harper.) 


60 cents (Harper ) 
Kane,’ 
Astronomer Scents, (Harper) 


onders of Science’ (Life of Sir Hum 


5 cents 
" By Mrs 
(Appleton.) 


15. **Sedgemore Manners. (Literary Bio 


75 cents 


graphy.) 


16, * Series of Lynwood (Yonge.) 75 cent (Apple 
ton.) 

17, Yongo's * Richard the Fearless.” 75 centa, (Apple 
ton.) 

18. “Library for my Young Countrymen.” 7 vols 38 


cents each 
6. * 

(Appleton.) 

“Tales about Animals.” 

21. ** Voy 

We might multiply the list 


(Appleton. ) 


Boy's Book of Industrial Information.” §) 50 


#1 50 
und the World.” 


infloitely, but we add only 


20. 


(Appleton.) 


agen ar 45 cents. (Harper.) 


a few volumes that belong by! t tothe Sunday Li} rary 


and are published by the lrotestant Episcopal Sunday 


School Union :— 


22. “Life of Henry Martyn.”’ 35 or 40 cents 

23. ‘Life of George Herbert.” By George Duyckinek 
88 cents 

24. ‘Life of Bishop Ken."' By George Duyckinck. 63 


ceuts, 
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HOUSE GARDENING—No. 12. 


CONCLUDING HINTS. 


I~ arranging your plants for the window, or flower- 
stand, endeavor to produce a fine contrast of color with the 
green foliage, for this will always be found to harmonize 
even with the most glowing and showy of flowers. 

All plants in pots should be kept cool and dry, but free 
from frost ; scarlet geraniums, fuchsias, verbenas, cacti, and 
all the tribe of succulent plants, should be kept without 
water at this time of year, except when (improperly placed 
n & Warm room) you observe them to look shrivelled, when 
s very small quantity of tepid water may be supplied to 
them 

All evergreens, such as camellias, myrtles, daphnes, aca- 
cias, &c., should be placed as near the light as possible. 

hey require very little water, but must be syringed in 
warm weather to take off the dust. A warm room is neces- 
sary to the camellia, which must not be kept either too wet 
or too dry, but have the soil moistened when it feels dry. 

Begor 


as are well worth attention for the beauty of their 
as well as for the elegance of their wax-like flowers. 
They are extremely easy of culture. 

Cinerarias, also, are admirably adapted for window 
plants by the brilliancy of their colors and their compact, 
showy clusters of flowers. They require to be kept cool, 
with as much light and air as possible, and plenty of water. 

Caleeolarias should be treated in the same way as Cine- 
rarias ; a little manure-water should be given occasionally, 
and care must be taken to keep them neatly tied, using the 
finest pieces of bass and the thinnest sticks for the purpose, 
#0 as to keep the plants looking as neat as possible. 

Azalias, when done blooming, should be placed in a'warm 
situation, and kept well watered while they perfect their 
growth; for should the roots become dry through, the 
moisture not penetrating the ball of earth, death would 
certainly ensue, 

This latter rule must be attended to, if you count Ericas 
amongst the ornaments of your flower-stand or window. 
*‘Remember,”’ a learned writer on these subjects has ob- 
served, “‘thata heath once really dry at the root is lost.” 
Once, recollect ; there is no recovery for it! 

Daphne, when in bloom, will for some time render the 
grower independent of other flower-odors by the delicate 
fragrance of its small clusters of simple blossoms. One 
plant will pervade a tolerably-sized room with just that 
perceptible amount of perfume (a something between hello- 
trope and tube-rose) which gratifies the olfactory sense 
without overpowering it. 


Gloxinia is another lovely plant, admir ably adapted for 


the window-garden, where I have seen it blown in per- 
fection, but which one never meets with about town. It is 
much hardier than would be imagined from seeing it 


nursed up in stove and green-houses; and is propagated 
from leaf-cuttings at this season of the year, which, how- 
Its 


f the leaves would 


ever, require bottom-heat and a glass handsome 
flowers, and the beautiful appearance o 
render ita charming addition to what may be called our 


jomesticated flowers. 
All the Cacti tribe will require to be kept moderately 
moist 
Camellias, when done bloc mild be shifted im- 
the ro 


yming, sh 


mediately. Take care not to cut ts; give thema 


little more water than usual, and keep them warm, in 


order to excite them to make new wood and form their 


fower-buds for the next season. 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 

1. For Notice of Schools personally recommended by 
the Lady's Book, see present nuinber. We shall always 
be glad to answer any inquiries in this respect made by 
parents or guardians among our readers and subscribers. 
Our Southern and Western friends especially, who find it 
desirable to send their children away from home, may be 
saved much trouble and some mistakes in this manner. 

2. Family Libraries.—We will forward any or all of the 
books. 
is only a selection from the catalogues we are most familiar 
with, and those publishers that have more especially de- 
voted themselves to the publication of juvenile literature. 

3. Select Novela.—We shall be glad to comply with this 
suggestion as soon as we have finished with the juveniles. 

4. How are Authors paid ?—Either by the sale of their 
MSS. entire, or by retaining a percentage on every copy. 
For instance, a writer might dispose of a MS. to a publisher 
for $250—about as much as is usually paid for a one-volume 


We do not of course consider our list complete ; it 


novel, and considered a fair price—or she might retain ten 
per cent. copy-money, and for every thousand that was 
sold receive $100, supposing that the book sells for $1 004 
copy. The average sale of a good tale is from three to five 
thousand copies; more than that is considered ‘‘a run,” a 
success, and the author’s next MS. would doubtless be ac- 
cepted with readiness. Mrs. Stowe, Marion Harland, Miss 
Warner, and Miss McIntosh are perhaps the most success- 
ful female writers in this country. There are others who 
find it more profitable to devote themselves chiefly to 
magazine writing, as Miss Terry, Mrs. Haven, Miss Town- 
send, Mrs. Bradley, and many more who are not unknown 
in the world of books. 

5. Slyles of Note-Paper and Envelopes.—There are seve- 
ral equally pretty and fashionable. Ladies generally in- 
cline to long envelopes, we believe, chiefly because it is 
Pale green envelopes, with a delicate 


the stat 


the style abroad. 


rose-colored lining, are in vogue with ionery fan- 


ciers; amber is still popular, and paper “‘laid,’’ with 
cheques, filled by tiny figures as uncomfortable as possible 
for the reader, is affected by the crow-quill school of 
correspondents. Foreign letters should always be sealed, 
unless going to a tropical country, when they must be 
securely gummed or pasted, 

6. For Flowers, please see Chitchat 

7. Crimson and black harmonize much better than ocar- 
let and black. 


for boldness and unblushing freedom, though the fashion 


Scarlet has come to be almost a synonym 


of the present season introduces it again. Orange is not 


seen so frequently as ia the autumn, 


Fashions. 


NOTICE SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinxa had frequent applications for the purchase of 


TO LADY 
jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to econo- 
and boxes or packages forwarded 
For the last, 


my, as well as taste; 
by express to any part of the country. 
distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks Sor the proposed exrpen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 
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No order will be attended to unlesa the money te fret 
recetved. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for loases that may oceur tn remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by « note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice, Dress 
goods from Levy's or Evans & Co.'s; cloaks, mantillas, or 
talmas, from Brodie's, 61 Canal Street, New York; bon- 
neta from T, White & Co.'s; Jewelry from Warden's or 
Caldwell's, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back 
considered final, 


When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
DECEMBER, 
Tie commencement of the season for evening gatherings 


naturally direets us to the dress sulted for them 


In Jig, 1 we have one of those characteriatia tunic 
dresses, Introduced of late, and notable for thelr novelty at 
least, Underskirt or pottioont of white silk, covered by tn 


nhumerable small founeces, Tunle and doreage of bine satin; 
sleeves of white wilk, with a ruche of blue; berthé trim 
med with point lace 

Pig, 2<—tobe with double wkirt, a broché pattern of 
purple Prussian flowers aud leaves on & white ground 
The upper ekirt has, besides the pattern, a puff of the same, 
eatight on eneh side by & narrow Velvet ribbon, and edyed 
with blonde, The berth 


tleeves ure ¢ yp 


quite new or in etyle, and the 
eed of blonde and purple velvet ribbon 
Honquet of passion flowers 

hig. 4 
diamond-shaped puffs by crossings of currant-eolored vel 


Tunie dress; petticoat of white eatin drawn into 
vet, Tunte and corsage of currant-colored taffeta, with a 
full of blonde, bloude sleeves and berth Wreath of our 
rant and green leaves 

Fig, 4 Tarleton dress for & young lady, the whole 
formed of putts; 
Rtvrands of coral in the hair 


corsage cut square; coral ornaments 


DESIGNS OF LATEST FABSHIONG, 


(Hee engravings, pages 481, 484, 485, 480, 487.) 
LA MODE, 

Danas of Queen's purple reps; the bottom of the skirt 
has a bias border of moss velvet, a etill deeper shade of 
purple, the upper edge of which Is waved or scalloped ; 
the sleeves are trimmed with the same, and searf-sehaped 
lappets, edged with black lace, fall below the walat, 


GORED DaEas.—No, 1, 


A new atyle of gored dresses has been introduced, for 
carriage or promenade dresses, and are called the Gabri- 
The design we give is of Slue and gray taffeta, in 
The skirt and waist are in one entire plece, 
The outline will be better seen in 


elle, 
broad stripes, 
gored at the slides, 


GORED DRESA.—No, 2, 


Which ts of fauwn-colored taffetas, shot with black. This 
has also the narrow ruffles and short sleeves, which ru- 
mor has led us to expect the present season. The whole 
costame approaches that of the First Empire more nearly 
than anything we have seen, and is far from unbecoming. 
The ornaments are flat bows of the same material as the 
dress. 

CARRIAGE DRESS. 


The material a mauve-colored poplin, the skirt double ; 


FASHIONS. 
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Round corsage, with 





the under one being extremely fall. 
belt and buckle; 
gathered on by a narrow black silk cord 


sleeves and skirt trimmed by a plisel, 






THE ZOUAVE JACKET, 





Morning-dress for young ladies, of plain merino or cash 





mere; the skirt trimmed by an inserting of velvet, several 





shades darker than the dress, with a row of buttons pa 





ing through it, and bordered by a rich braid 
known as the Greek, The Zouave jacket, which we have 


before spoken of, forma the walet, It te modelled from the 


pattern 







Gireok jacket, and has a close veat, with two pointe; the 





jacket, itself, rounding away over the hips, and Atthng 
A Gabrielle ruff, and neck tie Anish 





onsily to the fyure 
It, (See Chitchat) 
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CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL 
PHIA FASHIONS YOR DECEMBER 





Ovn recent plan of giving & design of every novelty in 






the way of dresses obviates any long deseription, Vor in 





stance, 80 Words would help our readers to an understand 






ing of the gored dresses an tendily an & glance at our re 
Whether they will be 
adopted gonerally of not it le almost too early in the eon 
decide 


them for several monthe pant 





production of the beet atyles 






Our Vreneh eorreepondents have urged 





eon 9 





They are not Intended for 





anything like dress oeeasions, however, and thie will be 





Amerionn ladies, out of the ehowy 





henlinet them, as fow 





Circles of elty life, have dresses of ao rich & material made 






Up exdlusively for one purpose 





The narrow flounces are seen more and more, nor ehould 





we he surprised if they succeeded double skirts by epring 
look 
narrow ruffles, that reeall the pationt labor 





when all thin materiale will charmingly in theee 





of our grand 






mothers, in thelr yarde of hemming, The eewlnyg-machine 





will have full employment, and outdo even this tradition 
The heading 





of Rounees | & part of the 





ary judueiry 





present phase, they have been #o long set on with a cord 





Many group and graduate them; others prefer to have 
We shall have more to 






‘all thirty’ of the same width 





say of this next mouth 
The favorite materials for walking: dresses are poplins 





Ivieh, French, plain and figured-ottoman velvets, and 





reps, These materials, being #o heavy, do not admit of 






much trimming, Dande of velvet, embossed velvet rib 





bons, and fringes with velvet headings are the most sult 





able appileations, Gulpure lace and erochet ornaments 
are not out of place with them, Deep blue and black, 
green, purple, brown, erimeon, currant, and searlet, with 
black, in figures and stripes, prevail, fow 
cheques worn on these heavier goods, except the wide, 







There are 






broad plaids, that are unsuited to amall figures 
Medium slike were never #0 cheap As now ; 
large choice in silks from $1 00 to $1 60 per yard, Bayadere 
horizontal stripes being the general style, the alternate 
stripe being black. 
For morning-dresses, the printed cashmere robes are 





there ia ¢ 









very elegant, deep garland borders, and flne bouquets 





scattered through the centre on a purple, blue, maroon, 
grosellie, green, or black ground, Very pretty all-wool 
mousselines and cashmeres have spots, stars, acorns, wheat 
ears, bouquets, ete, in all the bright shades, on the same 
Printed French merinos are also in this 
For 


children in the nursery, there is nothing more serviceable 









colored grounds, 
style, and are extremely suitable for children's wear 







than the printed flannels, which are excellent in color and 





design the present winter. 
The Zouave jackets may be made in black cloth or vel- 
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vet, for home wear, with skirts whose waists have “ out- 


lived their usefulness.” 


They are especially suitable with 
dark silks, and a waist of this kind with a black silk skirt 
will do any amount of street service. Black silks are 
trimmed with a combination of black and crimson, black 
and purple, ete., when intended for dress occasions. 

In bonnets there are many little novelties, as the winter 
There is a new veil, called the Clotilde, which 


They 


advances. 
is of itself almost a full trimming for any bonnet. 
are nearly oblong in shape, with a circular opening to ad- 
mit the crown ; the rounded front covers the brim, and the 
back piece, or curtain, falls over the cape of the hat, and 
caught up on each side by sprays of flowers, or a tasteful 
knot of ribbons. The most elegant velvet needs no other 
ornament, when the veil is of real Chantilly 


We give two bonnets for their peculiar style of trimming 


Fig. 1 is of white crape and thulle, and is intended only 


for a reception or full-dreas bonnet. The fall crown is of 
thulle, as is the curtain, with falls of crape, embroidered 








' 
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by daisies. The whole of the brim is covered by daisies 
closely set, without foliage; a half wreath of the same 
inside the brim. 

Fig. 2 is the Fanchon, the whole bonnet being a half 
handkerehief, or fanchon, of pale blue therry velvet, with 
an ornamental border falling over the curtain; black 
velvet bow and buckle on the top of the brim; lappets of 
the velvet, with an ornament of embroidery, are encircled 
by a gauffer of blonde; black velvet strings. 

In children’s hats, Genin has the usual variety which 
distinguishes the Bazaar. 

To commence with the youngest member of the family, 
‘“baby’s”’ little pink face may be beautified by a Scotch or 
Glengarry cap, in silk, white felt, or black velvet, a plume 
falling to the left, and a ruche filled with loops of dainty 
white satin ribbon adding so many shades of loveliness tothe 
**little pet,” that papa is not disposed to quarrel with the 
bill. So of Master John’s Garibaldi, a round hat, with a 
round brim, which brim is edged by a chenille and silk 
band; and the whole tasteful little affair, whether in felt, 
moss velvet, Lyons velvet, or beaver, is topped off by a new 
style of plume, very light and picturesque in its effects. For 
Miss Mary, there is a choice of round hats in the above- 
mentioned materials, differing somewhat in shape form the 
Garibaldi, and ailowing more ornamentation on those 
charming little bonnets for which the millinery depart- 
ment of this depot of juvenile artillery is so justly cele 
brated. ‘* Baby,” too, will find—* baby” now being femi 
nine—caps of plush, moss velvet, or satin quilting, wit! 
border of lace and ribbon, the most babylike and sensible 
head-gear we have seen in a long time. Quilted satin 
bonnets, in all colors and combinations, will be greatly 
worn by the little people this season. Pink and white, 
blue and white, gray and crimson, rose-pink and black 
scarlet and gray, are some of the colors; Lyons and moss 
velvet, satin, and taffeta are the chief materials in use 
Lace, and loops of velvet or satin ribbon, are used on 
bonnets; plumes on round hats chiefly. 

For walking-coats, the newest and prettiest style of the 
season, La Favorita, will be found in the next department 
Let us select one in gray poplin. It is quite full, with six 
plaits stitched down to the waist behind; the front is of 
the sacque shape; it has a collar and square pelerine, 
finished by gay tassels; the sleeves are square and plaited 
at the top; it is edged by a plush binding of pink, blue, 
etc. 

Brodie has introduced a burnous for little girls, of gray 
Algerine cloth, plaided and striped with black. Honey- 
comb cloths and various other new heavy materials are 
made up, and brightened by tassels, bindings, or facings 
of rich velvet, satin, or poplin, and tassels to match them 

We must notice the great extent to which the busines 
of supplying patterns of garments has been carried by 
Madame Demorest. There are over seventy branches of 
the principal establishment at 375 Broadway, scattered all 
through the country. The patterns are manufactured by 
machinery, with marvellous dexterity and precision, the 
issues being in proportion to the advance of execution 
This establishment has now a dressmaking department, 
presided over by a lady of skill and taste, a great conve- 
nience to their regular customers. They have also intro- 
duced a new spring skirt, which claims never to be out of 
order, from the fact that the tape or cord which links the 
steel passes through the woven covering, which prevents 
the possibility of ripping or slipping. As to crinoline, it 
certainly prevails, the compass slightly reduced, and in all 
probability will not be discarded the present year. 

Fasuion 











